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To the right of the Exchange Building in the above picture, you see the MODERN 
DENVER SHEEP BARN, which handled over 3,000,000 sheep in 1934. There is a 
reason why DENVER was the nation’s largest sheep market last year. If it had not 


provided a better market with superior service and facilities, its receipts would not 
have grown as they have. 


If you are not marketing at DENVER, 
you are probably not receiving the 


most you can for your lambs. 
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@ Sioux City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, St. Paul, Chicago 
.... these are but a few of the markets to 
which you may ship your cattle. In each of 
them you will find Armour and Company 
cattle buyers. This means that you can ship 
to the market closest to you with the as- 
surance that you will get the best price that 
market conditions will allow. Did it ever 
occur to you what it would mean if you had 
to ship your cattle to New York, say, or 
St. Petersburg, Florida, in the hope of find- 
ing a market. 

Yet New York and St. Petersburg both 
enjoy ‘the advantage of having the finest 


ARMOUR AND 














THE ARMOUR REFRIGERATOR LINE 
CARRIES FRESH MEAT IN PERFECT 
CONDITION TO EVERY SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Wide marketing and distribution 
facilities ...@n Armour service aiding the producer 


fresh meat at a reasonable cost. Armour and 
Company, with its great refrigerator line, 
sees to that. The meat that they enjoy is 
from the cattle that you producers raise. 
If it were not for our seeking out every 
possible market, you producers would get 
much less for your stock. Your market— 
through Armour’s system of wide distribu- 
tion—becomes national instead of local. 

This is but one of the many ways in 
which Armour and Company tries to be of 
service to the livestock producer. 


COMPANY 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 
tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. “ 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 





- §$—The’ National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 





6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 


reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 
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ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 


through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








We fully appreciate the responsibility of marketing the substantial 
amount of wool we have received, and wish to express our appreciation 


for the growers’ support. 


Wool values have not been maintained on the basis we at first 
expected, due largely to the very complicated foreign situation, which 
has reduced wool values abroad, but which no one could foresee. Every- 


thing is being done, however, to maintain values on a proper relative 








MITT UCU ebb 


basis with foreign wools, and there is no intention whatever on the part 


li i 


of those who are attempting to stabilize this market to allow any further . 
reduction in prices here unless forced to by foreign competition, which 


today seems most unlikely. 


While the market has been extremely dull for some time, there are 


a great many factors on the horizon that could materially improve this 








situation, and we have no doubt but that all the available wool will be 
needed. If growers will continue to work with us, and exercise the 
necessary amount of patience, we feel sure they will be satisfied with 


our efforts. 


The cheap wool that is being offered from the West today is one 
factor that is very upsetting to this market, and it would be far better 








for the whole industry if these Western wools that are being offered from 


there were shipped to us so they could not undermine the prices that 


have been established here. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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A Distinguished Group at the 70th Annual Convention. 


Phoenix, Arizona, January 29-30-31, 1935 


Convention 











From left to right: Arthur Besse, 


President of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers; Major W. T. Ellsworth, Sydney, 
Australia; F. A. Ellenwood, President of the National Wool Growers Association; Sir Graham 
Waddell, Chairman of the Australian Wool Growers Council; and A. A. Johns, President of 
the Arizona Wool Growers Association. 


FIVE hundred wool growers and 
their wives, and representatives 
of allied industries gathered at 
Phoenix, Arizona, the last three days 
of January to take part in the 
seventieth annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
The attendance was representative 
of twenty-five states and also in- 
cluded visitors from Australia and 
Canada. Each of the twelve west- 
ern states had a good delegation. 
Arizona, of course, came first, with 
254; Utah had 49; New Mexico, 36; 
Colorado, 27; California, 22; Idaho 
and Texas, each, 13; Wyoming, 
nine; Montana and Nevada, six 
apiece; and Oregon and Washington 
three each. 


All of the officials of the National 
Association were present and the fol- 
lowing state presidents and secre- 
taries: A. A. Johns and Jerrie W. Lee 
of Arizona; S. P. Arbios and W. P. 
Wing of California; James G. Brown 
(president), Colorado; T. C. Bacon 
(president) and D. Sid Smith and 


R. C. Rich (past presidents) , Idaho; 
W. G. Gilbert and M. E. Stebbins, 
Montana; F. W. Lee (president), 
New Mexico; J. G. Barratt and 
W. A. Holt, Oregon; T. A. Kin- 
caid and H. M. Phillips, Texas; T. 
J. Drumheller (president), Wash- 
ington; and J. B. Wilson (secretary) , 
Wyoming. 


The Hagenbarth Memorial 


After the preliminaries of the 
opening session of the convention on 
Tuesday morning, January 29, at 
the Westward Ho, which included 
the invocation by Rev. Fred A. Line 
of the First Congregational Church, 
the expression of the good will of 
Arizona and Phoenix toward the 
sheepmen by Governor B. B. Mouer 
and Mayor J. F. Jenckes, and the 
wool growers’ thank-you given by 
Governor Morley Griswold of 
Nevada, President Ellenwood hand- 
ed the gavel to Vice President Johns, 
who conducted the memorial serv- 
ices for F. J. Hagenbarth. Portions 


of the Catholic were read by Rev. 
Father Lawrence E. O’Keeffe, S. J., 
of Brophy College, and the solo, 
“OQ Dry Those Tears,” was beau- 
tifully sung by Helen Boyle 
Haworth. Then W. D. Candland of 
Utah paid the wool growers’ trib- 
ute to the man who served for 
twenty-one years as active president 
of their national organization and as 
honorary president during 1934 un- 
til his death last October. 


“TI come,” said Mr. Candland, “‘to 
offer a humble tribute to a great 
man. Our earliest history, both 
sacred and profane, records the deeds 
of mighty shepherds and portrays 
the followers of the lowly sheep as 
men after God’s own heart. And 
down through the ages great men 
have had delight in sheep. So 
today, even though we look with 
foreboding on the future of our 
great industry, we can hold high our 
hearts and contemplate the glory of 
the task. 


“There have been many great men 





who have led those engaged in this 
work in modern times, but in my 


opinion, the accomplishment of 
Frank J. Hagenbarth towers high 
above all others. It was as if God 
were keeping us in the hollow of 
his hand and had raised up an instru- 
ment for our protection.” 

Mr. Candland referred specifical- 
ly to the great aid rendered the in- 
dustry after the World War, when 
the sheepman’s products were worth 
about one fourth of what it cost to 
produce them, by Mr. Hagenbarth’s 
work in securing the passage of the 
Emergency Tariff Act. “He was a 
man,” he said, in conclusion, “of 
pleasing personality, sound judg- 
ment, great common sense, and 
broad prestige—a man_ peculiarly 
fitted for his work. Such men are 
rare.” 

The convention stood in silence to 
honor Mr. Hagenbarth’s memory. 


The President's Address 


Exceptionally fine was President 
Ellenwood’s annual message to the 
members of the National Wool 
Growers Association. It was a very 
sincere and forceful appeal to them 
to give greater consideration to na- 
tional problems, especially to that of 
the alarming increase in the follow- 
ers of Communism and other forms 
of radicalism in our country, as 
evidenced during the last election. 


The greed of business, he said, had 
crowded out all thought of govern- 
mental welfare, and the future of 
our country demands a correction of 
this condition. Along this same 
line, he declared that those indus- 
tries that are clamoring for foreign 
outlets for their manufactures 
through trade agreements that 
would lower tariffs on the products 
of other industries were certainly 
fergetting the general welfare of the 
country. A_ unified protective 
tariff policy must be maintained if 
the country is to prosper. Presi- 
dent Ellenwood’s address is printed 
in full in this issue. It is commended 


to you. 





The National Auxiliary 


It has been the custom in recent 
years for the members of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to meet with the 
National Wool Growers Associatior. 





AN EDITORIAL HIATUS 


Our dictionary defines "hiatus" as 
an opening, a gap, or, a chasm. The 
absence of the editorial comment 
ordinarily printed on page 5 is not 
a chasm, nor is it a catastrophe—just 
a gap. To the Editor it is a welcome 
gap and we do not deceive ourselves 
that it may not be appreciated by 
some readers at least. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation spoke officially and for itself 
week before last in its seventieth an- 
nual convention. It is but fitting that 
there be an editorial hiatus to per- 
mit more space for telling just what 
the association said about things and 
what it proposes to do about them. 
New committees are at work on pub- 
lic lands, wool marketing, and other 
matters. Next month there will be 
something to report aboGt their un- 
dertakings and about their accom- 
plishments, we hope. 

The Editor-Secretary will be at 
Denver for the public land meeting 
on February | !th and | 2th, and then 
at Washington, D. C., first for a 
meeting of the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee and then for follow-up work 
on points of the association program 
not directly allocated to special com- 
mittees. 

The Supreme Court will have 
spoken on the gold clause by March 
and then it should be possible more 
intelligently to guess as to the course 
of business affairs and their relation 
to the wool grower's affairs. 


F. R. Marshall 











in the opening session of the con- 
vention and at that time the 
auxiliary president presents her re- 
port to both organizations. This 
year, Mrs. S. O. Stewart of Yakima, 
Washington, who has served for two 
years as president of the auxiliary, 
appealed for greater support 
through larger membership that the 
women’s organization might rise to 
the heighth of its objective. She 
spoke of the influence the women 
might exert in promoting the wel- 
fare of the industry, especially in 
increasing the use of lamb and wool, 
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if they had a better understanding 
of the problems affecting the indus- 
try, and asked that the various 
auxiliary chapters work for such 
better understanding. (Mrs. Ste- 
wart’s talk is given in full in the 
Auxiliary Section of this issue). 


The Secretary's Report 


The very comprehensive report 
made by Secretary Marshall for the 
year 1934, on association activities 
and the status of important ques- 
tions affecting the industry, was 
printed in the January issue of the 
Wool Grower to help members of 
the National and of the state associa- 
tions to shape their plans for future 
work. At the Phoenix convention, 
Secretary Marshall referred to this 
report and added some brief com- 
ments on the work of the Wool Ad- 
visory Committee and the plan to 
be presented for wool promotion. 


The Public Land Question 


The convention brought out 
nothing new on the public domain 
question. F. R. Carpenter, director 
of grazing, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, appeared on the after- 
noon program of the first day, and 
told the story of the administration 
of the public domain under the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act up to the present 
time. He said it was a continued 
story, and he continued it, as is the 
case with most serials, at the most 
exciting point—that of how permits 
are actually to be issued. Wool 
growers, through the adoption of 
the report of the Committee on 
Public Lands (see page 12), request- 
ed that the “preferences to the use 
of the public range be granted to 
the owners of livestock, land, and 
water who have been using said 
range in the past.” 

In the formal session of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Carpenter answered a 
number of pointed questions and his 
answers were recorded by a reporter 
and made available to the different 
state organizations and other inter- 
ested parties. 


(Late developments in the public land 
situation are given on page 16, this issue.) 
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Future Policies of the Forest Service 


While stockmen have had warn- 
ings of an approaching readjustment 
in forest grazing policies, Chief 
Forester Silcox’s statement as read 
to the wool growers’ convention by 
Assistant Forester Rachford, brought 
the entire matter directly into view. 

The problems of the Forest Ser- 
vice, the Forester’s message stated, 
are all tied into the administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Act and the 
Administration’s proposal for land- 
use planning, which makes it neces- 
sary, in his opinion, that the next 
five years be used for integrating 
the Forest Service policies to the 
whole land-use program. There- 
fore, he proposes that only annual 
permits be issued in 1935. He also 
stated that reductions must be made 
in the numbers of stock covered by 
present permits in order that the 
forests may do their share in taking 
care of the unemployed residing on 
or near them by permitting small 
farm owners to run a few head of 
stock on the national forests. Cuts 
are also indicated on account of the 
recent drouths, but adjustments for 
all purposes, it is proposed, shall 
“not exceed 30 per cent of the per- 
mitted numbers of stock and a re- 
duction of not to exceed 15 per cent 
can be made in any one year.” 

Wool growers set forth their reac- 
tion to these proposals in the com- 
mittee. report on forest grazing 
(page 13), wherein they recite the 
fear that reductions at this time 
would not only mean ruin to the 
permittees, but would create a ser- 
ious situation for all agencies carry- 
ing their loans. Work by the of- 
ficers of the National Association 
and special committees is contem- 
plated to ensure the best possibl: 
handling of this forest grazing situa- 
tion, reports of which will appear in 
future issues of the Wool Grower. 

(Mr. Silcox’s statement appears 
in full elsewhere in this issue. ) 


Land Utilization 


Land utilization as planned by the 
National Resources Board was hand- 
led before the convention by P. V. 


Cardon, regional director, Land 
Policy Section, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. A summary 
of Mr. Cardon’s address follows: 


Analysis of the land situation in the 
United States establishes the existence of 
many areas where farming has proved un- 
profitable after continued intelligent effort 
has been applied. Settlement of such areas 
is in a large part the result of land settle- 
ment policies which have existed in the 
belief that the way to use land is to break 
it up and cultivate it. Failure has resulted 
largely as the result of unfavorable condi- 
tions of soil or climate. 

From the human angle such areas as a rule 
show much indebtedness, excessive tax delin- 








OFF THE RECORD 


@ Good weather was promised for 
the Seventieth Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at Phoenix, and good weather 
was given; temperatures rose to 85 
degrees. 


@ The Arizona Cattle Growers As- 
sociation welcomed the wool growers 
with two beautiful baskets of spring 
flowers at the opening session of the 
convention. 


@ Most effective was the neon- 
lighted replica of the giant Saguaro 
cactus, erected at the corner of the 
Adams Hotel to convey the greetings 
of Phoenix and Arizona to the sheep- 
men. At its base, figures of young 
lambs admonished all to eat more 
lamb and wear more wool. 


@ Gavels made by students of the 
Arizona State College at Tempe were 
presented at the first session to Presi- 
dent Ellenwood of the National and 
President Johns of the Arizona Asso- 
ciation. 


Music in variety was furnished. 
The boys' band from the Indian 
School at Phoenix (H. A. Kunkel, di- 
rector) started the convention off 
with a concert in the lobby at the 
Adams Hotel; the colorful Mexican 
concert orchestra, Los Charritos Ale- 
gres, opened each of the morning 
sessions at the Westward Ho; and an 
especially fine half hour's musical 
program preceding the afternoon 
meetings was given by the Arizona 
State College Band (Carl G. Hoyer, 
conductor). 


From the warmest of blankets to 
the sheerest of dress good fabrics 
was the range of the wool exhibit of 
the publicity branch of the National 
Wool Trade Association at the 
Adams Hotel. Contributors to the 
display included Botany Worsted 
Mills, Kenwood, Chatham, and others. 


ah 


quency, relative high costs of road and 
school maintenance, and a continuing de- 
mand for direct or indirect relief. 

In many such areas land owners are now 
petitioning or by other methods requesting 
the federal government to purchase their’ 
land holdings and to help them effect re- 
settlement under more favorable condi- 
tions. It is this situation which invites 
and is the basis of the federal land purchase 
program. 

Purchase of these lands is contingent upon 
three major factors, (a) that they are not 
suited to farming, (b) that they can be 
administered in higher use and, (c) that 
the people now occuping them are willing 
to sell and resettle elsewhere under an estab- 
lished plan of resettlement. 

The unsuitability of such lands to farm- 
ing is fairly easily established in the light 
of experience. But the problems attendant 
on resettlement of the people removed from 
these lands is a difficult and hazardous 
one and is challenging the best thought and 
most intelligent effort of rural rehabilita- 
tion forces. 


The assignment of purchased lands to 
higher use likewise involves difficulties, 
but these difficulties are not so great in 
western states as elsewhere in the nation. 
Out here the administration of purchased 
lands would come logically under the juris- 
diction of established agencies, as the Taylor 
Act administration, the Forest Service, or 
others. It is clear also that in most cases 
purchased lands in western states would 
find their highest use under regulated graz- 
ing. 

Western stockmen therefore would bene- 
fit by a federal program of this character, 
to. the extent that the land to be retired 
from farm use is made available to graz- 
ing use. 

The National Resources Board in* its 
report on the land situation estimates that 
several millions of acres of western land 
would be retired from present use and ad- 
ministered as grazing land, if the proposed 
federal land purchase program were con- 
tinued through the next fifteen years, 

It is apparent, however, that to retire 
such land from private ownership and assign 
it to public use is only one step in the 
direction of securing adjustment in some of 
our major land problems. Regulation of 
use of all public lands is another. But 
there remain other steps which call for 
full coordination of land policies among 
all national, state and local units of gov- 
ernment if the fullest possible land use pro- 
gram is to be advanced sanely. It is not 
the federal program alone, therefore, that 
is important; it is just as important that 
states and counties be analyzing their land 
problems and devising ways in which all 
action may be coordinated in the direction 
of best use. 

In the West, such use relates so definitely 
to grazing that failure of the livestock in- 
dustry generally to benefit is inconceivable. 





Wool Marketing Affairs 


Next to the public domain ques- 
tion stood that of wool marketing 
in the interest of the convention. 
The condition of the wool market 
made it most urgent that wool 
growers give detp consideration to 
future steps to be taken in the regu- 
lation of marketing affairs. Thie 
work of the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee during the past two years was 
highly praised in the report of the 
Committee on Wool Markeitng, and 
its continuation was _ requested. 
The committee report also recom- 
mended that “the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration aid and 
cooperate with the wool industry 
in working out and putting 
into effect a marketing agreement 
with license features, or perfecting 
some other effective marketing con- 
trol.” A minority report was offer- 
ed by W. P. Wing (California) and 
seconded by an Idaho delegate. This 
report opposed a wool marketing 
agreement under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration on the 
grounds that it would involve pro- 
duction control and also opposed 
any price-control operation. This 
report failed of adoption, and the 
original committee report went 
through without amendment. 

Some of the problems connected 
with the setting up of a marketing 
agreement were discussed in a paper 
read to the convention by E. S. Has- 
kell of the general crops section of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and for the informa- 
tion of those not attending the 
convention, this paper has been set 
up in this issue. 

That the large carryover of wool 
need not cause undue anxiety to the 
growers was the encouraging state- 
ment made by Charles Redd, presi- 
dent of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. He said: 

The stocks on hand are reported as raw 
wool; the stocks of manufactured goods is 
comparatively light. These two sources of 
supply should be taken together in deter- 
mining the position of wool, and it will be 
found that such a total would not be much 
greater than a similar tonnage for a year 
ago. 

i think also it can be proven by the 
records that it is not impossible for wool 
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prices to advance even though we do have 
what appears to be a burdensome supply on 
hand. In 1922 we had a burdensome sup- 
ply of wool on hand. We just thought the 
market could not help but go down. In 
spite of that fact, before the end of the 
year, we had an active market and a rising 
market. The tonnage on hand at present 
is comparatively light in relation to the 
1922 figures. However, we must not for- 
get that we do not have the consumptive 
demand now that we have had in years 
past. 


Mr. Redd made a very sincere ap- 
peal for the support of cooperative 
wool marketing. He brought out 


these points: The Corporation has 








OFF THE RECORD 
@ The Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce sponsored a parade on the 
3Ist in honor of the wool growers. 
A gay procession of Hopi Indians, 
Mexican troubadours, bands, and in- 
dustrial floats moved down Central 
Avenue past the Adams and West- 
ward Ho convention hotels. 


@ Everybody went to the Lamb Bar- 
becue at the Tovrea Packing Plant 
at noon on the 30th. Good use was 
made of the champion carload of 
fat lambs of the Ogden Livestock 
Show, donated by Merrion and Wil- 
kins; additional lambs and all the 
trimmings for the barbecue were fur- 
nished by Tovreas. A band concert 
by the Arizona State College Band 
and a lamb cutting demonstration 
were special features of the after- 
noon. 


@ Glimpses of citrus groves, with 
vivid-colored fruit contrasted against 
deep green foliage, of verdant pas- 
tures, and the weird cactus growth 
of the Arizona deserts were had in 
the tour of the Salt River Valley for 
the visiting ladies on the afternoon 
of the 29th. 


@ The buffet supper dance com- 
menced at 9 o'clock in the evening 
of the 30th and extended to the 
early hours of the following morning. 
A floor show of native Indian dances, 
Spanish and Mexican music, and 
specialty dances continued through 
the evening. W. D. O'Neil was in 
charge. The buffet supper was mark- 
ed by an unusually artistic display 
of food. 


ag Taking high rank in the social 
eatures of the convention was the 
luncheon for the visiting ladies on the 
31st—beautiful decorations, delicious 
food, and an excellent floor show. 
Mrs. Robert Lockett was in charge 
of arrangements. 


handled 390 million pounds of woo! 
since its organization, and during 
one of the most difficult periods 
known to industry, and is today in 
a sound position; it has been a 
potent and influential factor in the 
wool market; it has eliminated many 
of the quick dips and fast rises that 
are so ruinous for the mills. 

“We have got to concentrate our 
strength,” he concluded, “if we get 
our share of the consumer’s dollar, 
which is far too small to go around. 
We have got to have control of our 
commodity all the way along the 
line.” 

H. B. Embach, general manager 
of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, also spoke briefly on 
its behalf. 


Wool Control in Australia 


One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses of the convention was that 
given by Sir Graham Waddell, 
chairman of the Australian Wool 
Growers Council. Sir Graham and 
his party, which included Lady 
Waddell and the two Misses Wad- 
dell, and Major and Mrs. W. T. 
Ellsworth, arrived in Los Angeles 
from Sydney, Australia, on January 
26 and made the special trip to Phoe- 
nix to meet with the wool growers 
of the United States. 


The Australian Wool Growers 
Council, of which Sir Graham Wad- 
dell is chairman, is representative of 
90 per cent of the wool grown in 
Australia and has for its particular 
work the guarding of the growers’ 
interest in the marketing of the 
wool clip of that country. Work- 
ing with them is the Australian 
Wool Brokers Council, the two 
bodies meeting together as a national 
council under the name of the Fed- 
eral Organization of the Wool Sell- 
ing Agencies of Australia. This or- 
ganization has no constitution, but 
is held together by the mutual con- 
fidence of the growers and brokers 
in each other. While the control 
of the marketing of the Australian 
clip rests nominally with this na- 
tional council, the actual control 
and final disposition is left to the 
chairmen of the Australian Wool 
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Growers Council and the Wool 
Brokers Council. “We two have 
full authority,” said Sir Graham, 
“to act as we see fit.” Continuing 


Sir Graham said: 

That is, as you may well imagine, and 
has been a very, very difficult proposition 
during the last four or five years. Of 
course, we are different in our position to 
what you are here. I understand, sir, that 
the wool that you grow in the United 
States is all locally consumed, but we have 
to find buyers from overseas for 90 per 
cent of our clip, which averages three mil- 
lion two hundred thousand bales of an 
average weight of 320 pounds. You can 
work the aggregate out for yourself. We 
have to look to the whole world in order 
to dispose of 90 per cent of that clip. * * * 
Buyers come from every country in the 
world at their own expense, and they go 
through the sales from day to day. The 
wool is exhibited by the brokers and they 
fix their price limits. They all assemble 
in a room about half the size of this one, 
and inside of an hour probably from eleven 
to twelve thousand bales of wool are dis- 
posed of. There never is the slightest dis- 
pute relative to the price paid, and there 
never has been a failure on the part of the 
man purchasing the wool to come up to 
scratch and pay for it. The organization 
is, I think, second to none in the world as 
regards disposing of a commodity. 


The great majority of Australian 
wool growers, according to Sir 
Graham Waddell, are opposed to 
price fixing, or pooling, or any in- 
terference with the law of supply 
and demand, and to government 
intervention or interference. 

At the conclusion of Sir Graham 
Waddell’s informative talk, S. W. 
McClure of Idaho, moved that a 
vote of thanks be extended to him 
for his attendance at the conven- 
tion; the motion was seconded by 
W. P. Wing of California, and un- 


animously carried. 


Manufacturers’ Stand on Fabric 
Labeling 


The position taken by wool man- 
ufacturers on labeling legislation 


was very frankly and definitely 
stated by Arthur Besse, president of 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. As his complete ad- 
dress is printed in this issue, details 
are not given here. In general, Mr. 
Besse proposes, however, that such 
labeling legislation be permissive 
rather than mandatory, but with 


THE CACTUS SIGN 
A replica of Arizona's famous giant 
cactus, the Saguaro, erected at the cor- 
ner of the convention hotel, the Adams, 
to honor the wool growers. 


heavy penalties attaching to mis- 
representation where labels are used. 


Wool - Promotion 


The wool promotion campaign, 
as started last year by the National 
Wood Trade Association in a small 
way, and now being supported by 
the manufacturers was briefly dis- 
cussed by Mr. Besse. Further in- 
formation on the proposed program 
was given at an evening session at 
the Adams Hotel by President Dur- 
ham Jones of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, and Frank Todd, field 
secretary for the National Wool 
Trade Association. Lantern slides 
were used in an effective way to 
bring out the need for increasing the 
use of wool through education of the 
public. From 1910 to 1930 the aver- 
age annual wool consumption per 
capita in the United States has fallen 
from eight to four yards. To bring 
consumption back to more nearly 
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normal, the plan for wool promotion 
includes the following objectives: 

1. Extend a two-months’ wool season 
into six: 25 per cent increase possible. 

2. Promote a spring season for women’s 
fabrics: possible increase 25 per cent. - 

3. Help home dressmaking to come 
back: possible increase, 48 per cent, 

4. Organize and lead forces striving to 
make men clothes-conscious: possible in- 
crease 27 per cent. 

5. Put across tropical worsteds for sum- 
mer wear: possible increase 165 per cent. 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention wool growers agreed to aid 
in the wool promotion program. 
The committee report suggested that 
a deduction of ten cents be made on 
every bag of wool produced in the 
United States to be used for financ- 
ing the growers’ part in the cam- 
paign. 

Government Purchase of Sheep 

and Goats 


Harry Petrie, chief of the cattle 
and sheep section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, sum- 
marized the purchases of sheep and 
goats made by the government last 
fall to relieve the drouth situation. 
This program removed 3,600,000 
old ewes and 350,000 angora does. 
The results of this relief work were 
outlined by Mr. Petrie. He said: 

The serious drouth and feed situation 
brought about the sheep and goat program 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, as a drouth relief measure. 
This program has removed 3,600,000 old 
ewes, and 350,000 angora does. All of 
these animals that were fit for food were 
processed, and the meat utilized for relief 
purposes. The sheep and goats unfit for 
food were condemned and destroyed. These 
relief purchases saved the feed supplies for 
the remaining sheep and goats, and pre- 
vented heavy losses. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs under 
federal inspection during 1934, not includ- 
ing those slaughtered for government ac- 
count, was about 15,900,000 head, or 1,- 
400,000 head less than in 1933, and the 
smallest yearly slaughter since 1929. The 
federally inspected slaughter of sheep and 
lambs since the beginning of the crop mar- 
keting year, May 1, 1934, to December 31, 
1934, was about a million head smaller than 
for the same period in 1933. 

The department’s recent estimate shows 
4,915,000 sheep and lambs on feed, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, or 5 per cent less than on 
January 1, 1934. The number this year 
was the smallest since January 1, 1929. 


(Continued to page 40) 
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Resolutions and Committee Reports | 


Adopted at the Seventieth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, 


Phoenix, Arizona, January 29-30-31, 


RESOLUTIONS 
Frank J. Hagenbarth 


The passing of Frank J. Hagenbarth was a great 
national loss. Our sorrow is softened by the contem- 
plation of the many years of delightful association we 
had with him as the brilliant leader of our organization. 
His great talents were freely exercised for the good of 
the cause he loved. His accomplishments will stand as 
a monument to his memory and will inspire emulation 
in those who love our institutions. He was a great and 
useful man and was loved, admired, and respected by all 
who knew him. 

The National Wool Growers Association in con- 
vention assembled extend to his family its most heart- 
felt sympathy in their bereavement and loss. 


The Tariff 


We favor the retention of the present tariff on wool 
and are opposed to tariffs predicated on trade agree- 
ments or reciprocal tariffs that involve foreign entangle- 
ments and further unemployment of our people. The 
present tariff on wool affords the wool grower for the 
first time in history full protection against the products 
of cheap labor countries, except where imported carpet 
wools may be substituted for finer grades. 


Truth in Fabric 


We reaffirm our stand made in the past for truth- 
in-fabric legislation, both state and national, and call 
attention to a statement made by the President of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, January 18th, 
in New York City, who issued a warning against the 
use of synthetic fabrics and substitutes for wool, calling 
attention to the complaint of its.customers against the 
unserviceable fabrics that are being used notwithstand- 
ing their low prices. We sense the great danger to our 
industry by the use of these substitutes and call on Con- 
gress to pass such remedial legislation as will preserve 
the’ commodity that has furnished clothing for mankind 
from time immemorial. 


Government Purchase of Domestic Supplies 


We urge the government to purchase its supplies 
for the army, the navy and other governmental depart- 
ments from the producers of our own country. 


Purchase of Sheep in Drouth Areas 


We appreciate the efforts of the National Adminis- 
tration to ameliorate the condition of the sheep indus- 
try through its purchase of sheep in drouth areas. 


1935 


Freight Rates on Livestock 


Whereas, the average farm values per head of live- 
stock range from approximately 16 to 62 per cent 
below those in 1915, according to reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas, the present freight rates on livestock 
range from 20 to 84 per cent higher than those pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
in effect prior to 1918; and 

Whereas, with this tremendous spread between the 
values per head of livestock and the present freight rates, 
the latter are clearly too high to permit the free move- 
ment of the livestock traffic as contemplated by law; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the railroads should 
make an immediate and voluntary reduction of at least 
25 per cent in their present livestock rates. 


Motor Vehicle Legislation 


Whereas, the motor vehicles have performed and 
are now performing efficient, economical and, in many 
instances, more expeditious transportation than the rail- 
roads; and 

Whereas, the railroads and their allies have caused 
to be introduced in Congress S. B, 394 which would, 
if enacted into law, among other things, place the inter- 
state rates, fares and charges of common carriers and 
contract carriers by motor vehicles under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission; H. R. 
3625 which would, if enacted into law, impose an excise 
tax ranging from 2 to 3 cents per mile, loaded or empty, 
on common carriers by motor vehicles engaged in inter- 
state commerce; and H. R. 3452 which in the guise of 
regulation to promote safety would limit to eight the 
hours of service of any employee wholly or partly 
engaged in the operation of a common carrier motor 
vehicle in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas, the sponsors of such legislation do not 
pay and/or bear the rates, fares and charges of the 
motor vehicles; and 

Whereas, it is the consensus of opinion of the mem- 
bers of this association who pay and/or bear such 
charges that said legislation is not in the public interest 
but is sponsored wholly for the purpose of hamstring- 
ing the motor vehicles in their competition with’ the 
railroads; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the National Wool 
Growers Association is vigorously opposed to the enact- 
ment into law of the aforesaid or kindred legislation; 
and 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be served on the President of the United States and 
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the members of Congress, and that they are hereby re- 
quested to use their influence to defeat the aforesaid 
legislation and similar bills which may be later intro- 


duced. 


Routing of Livestock in the Western District 


Whereas, due to climatic, drouth and other con- 
ditions the livestock industry requires the availability 
of any and all reasonably direct routes in the transpor- 
tation of livestock at just and reasonable rates; and 

Whereas, for: many years the industry has been 
accorded at the same rates the privilege of moving live- 
stock between points on the Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
R. R. Co., a subsidiary of the Union Pacific, in Utah, 
Nevada and California, on the one hand, and Missouri 
River points, on the other hand, either via the Union 
Pacific direct or via the Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern R, R. Co. in conjunction with its eastern connec- 
tions, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co., Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R. Co., Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
R. R. Co., and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Ry. Co.; and 

Whereas, the Union Pacific System recently caused 
to be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a tariff which, had it become effective, would have re- 
stricted the routing at the present rates to its System 
Lines, thus eliminating the other route hereinbefore 
named; and 

Whereas, such restriction of routing would react 
to the profound detriment of the livestock industry; 
and 

Whereas, this association and the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association by joint petition filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sought the sus- 
pension of the proposed rule; and 

Whereas, the Interstate ‘Commerce Commission 
has suspended said rule and assigned the matter for hear- 
ings at various points in the near future; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the National Wool 
Growers Association unqualifiedly condemns the at- 
tempt of the Union Pacific System to deprive its mem- 
bers of the alternative routing hereinbefore named and 
that the association take the necessary steps to protect 
to the fullest extent the best interests of its members by 
appearing at the hearings through its duly authorized 
representatives and submit evidence and take whatever 
other action is necessary in opposition to the proposed 
restriction. 

Appreciation 


We desire to express our very great appreciation 
to the Arizona Wool Growers Association, Ladies Aux- 
iliary, Indian School and Arizona State College bands, 
the City of Phoenix, the press, the hotels, Chamber of 
Commerce and Junior Chamber of Commerce, Tovrea 
Packing Company, Arizona Cattle Growers Association, 
and all others who have so generously contributed in 
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every way to the comfort and convenience of the dele- 
gates, and to the success of the convention. 


W. D. Candland, Chairman T. C. Bacon 
Mrs. H. C. Compton F. W. Lee 
T. A. Pollock W. A. Holt 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOOL MARKETING 


(1) We caution wool growers against becoming 
unduly alarmed at the probable amount of wool on 
hand January 1, 1935, which is reported to be approxi- 
mately 382 million pounds, as compared with 280 mil- 
lions pounds estimated on January 1, 1934. The do- 
mestic production as well as importation of wool was 
considerably smaller during 1934 than the previous 
year, but use by mills had declined with an estimated 
use in 1934 of only 285 million pounds as compared 
with 422 million pounds in 1933. Experience indicates 
that the wool cycle of consumption definitely points to 
an increased consumption in 1935 which, with a smaller 
production, should improve markets if the 1935 wool 
clip is merchandised in an orderly manner. 

(2) We commend the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for its foresight in the appointment of the Wool 
Advisory Committee, and commend very highly the 
committee for its intelligent handling of the 1933 and 
1934 wool clips. It is quite evident that if this 
committee were discontinued, the result would be 
chaos in wool markets. We therefore recommend that 
the Advisory Committee control be continued for the 
year 1935. 

(3) We recognize that stabilization cannot be 
effected unless wool is properly merchandised, and that 
such merchandising can be done only through regula- 
tion of wool merchants and commission houses. We 
therefore recommend that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration aid and cooperate with the wool indus- 
try in working out and putting into effect a marketing 
agreement with license features, or. perfecting some 
other effective marketing control. 

(4) We reiterate our stand of previous years that 
wool can be handled properly only when it has the un- 
divided attention of the handler of the same, and in 
view of this fact, regulations should be prescribed which 
would not permit speculators and handlers of owned 
wool to take wool on consignment. 

(5) Wecommend very highly the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation for its influence in the market 
and aggressive merchandising methods. 

(6) In view of the immediately approaching 
shearing period, we request the aid of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in appropriately providing 
loans to growers, pending the perfection of marketing 
control, to the end that the wool of the grower may be 
sold at not less than importing parity of wool. 

(7) We want to express our deep appreciation 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for the 
aid which it has afforded us through Mr. Haskell and 
Mr. Wendzel, and respectfully request that these gen- 
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tlemen be continued in our aid, in working out a better 
method of marketing the wool clip of the United States. 

(8) We request the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to work with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in carrying out the principles of this 
report. 

(9) All of the provisions of this report are in- 
tended to include mohair, in so far as it is practical to 
do so without conflict. 


Tag Discounts 


The practice of the wool trade of the United 
States, as typified by the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Trade Association, Philadelphia 
Wool Trade Association, the San Francisco Wool Trade 
Association and other dealers, in charging uniform tag 
discounts for certain sections of the United States, thus 
not purchasing wool on its merits,—we believe to be 
discriminating, and same constitutes collusion. 

Therefore be it resolved, That we, the members of 
the National Wool Growers Association in 70th annual 
convention assembled at Phoenix, Arizona, this 31st 
day of January, 1935, do hereby ask the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate these trade practices in pur- 
chasing wool, charging uniform tag discounts, as we 
believe such uniform tag discounts constitute collusion 
among wool dealers. 


Wool Promotion 


In the last fifteen years, the consumption of wool 
in the United States shows a downward trend. We ask 
that our national and state associations, together with 
the wool trade and the wool manufacturers, coordinate 
their efforts to provide funds, so that an organization 
may be set up to promote the greater consumption of 
wool in the United States. 

We suggest that ten cents a bag on every bag of 
wool produced in the United States be deducted from 
the account sales of wool growers, either on direct pur- 
chases or consignment, and that manufacturers con- 
tribute a larger amount for the support of such a pro- 
gram, and that the wool trade participate in the collec- 
tion of such funds, and also make a suitable contribu- 
tion. All money collected is to be turned over to the 
Wool Promotion Fund. 

We highly commend the work of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association for its splendid work during the past 
year in investigating the possibilities of wool advertis- 
ing and promotion, and urge its good work in this con- 
nection be continued. 

We instruct our National Association to proceed 
in every way possible to carry out the thought and 
intent of this resolution. 

J. G. Barratt, Chairman 
I. H. Jacob 
James G, Brown 


E. S. Mayer 


J. B. Wilson 

T. J. Drumheller 
Geo. W. York 
G. H. Wilbur 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Whereas, an Act was passed by the 73rd Congress, 
known as and called the Taylor Grazing Act; and 

Whereas, the purpose of said Act was, in the main, 
to stop injury to the public grazing lands by preventing 
over-grazing and soil deterioration, to provide for the 
orderly use, improvement and development of the pub- 
lic lands, and to stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the public range; and 

Whereas, conferences have been held in the various 
public land states of the Union by: representatives of 
the Department of the Interior and others; and 

Whereas, said Act vitally and permanently affects 
the grazing of livestock upon the public domain; and 

Whereas, said livestock owners have for decades 
past used said public domain in the furtherance, man- 
agement, handling and control of their business; and 

Whereas, the livestock industry was established and 
- operated by reason of its use of said public domain; 
an 

Whereas, the use of the public domain, reserved 
and unreserved, and the use of dependent property 
has been and is the foundation upon which the livestock 
industry of the West has been built; and 

Whereas, forest reserve rights have been granted 
to the livestock users in the past, and are now being so 
used, and that the use of forest grazing and public do- 
main has been acquired by the expenditure of large sums 
of money in the purchase of livestock and commensur- 
ate property; and 

Whereas, the rules and regulations proposed to be 
issued for the operation of the Taylor Grazing Act can 
and will, if not established in accordance with the cus- 
tomary and preference uses that have been made in the 
past, irreparably injure the livestock industry; and 

Whereas, the National Wool Growers Association 
desires to cooperate to the fullest extent with the vari- 
ous governmental agencies in obtaining fair, equitable 
and reasonable rules and regulations to perpetuate the 
customary or preference use that has been made of the 
said public domain, reserved and unreserved, in the past, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Wool Growers Association, a national association of 
sheepmen in the United States, endorse and approve 
the statement of Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, when he declared “local 
residents, settlers and owners of land and water who 
have been using the public range in the past, are given 
a preference by the terms of the Act, to the use of lands 
within such districts when placed under Federal regu- 
lations of the Secretary of the Interior”; and 

Be it further resolved, That the National Wool 
Growers Association respectfully petition and request 
that the preference to the use of the public range be 
granted to the owners of livestock, land, and water who 
have been using said range in the past; and 

Be it further resolved, That the National Wool 
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Growers Association respectfully petition and request 
that they be granted the privilege of collaborating with 
the Department of the Interior and all other bodies or 
commissions in the formation, preparation and draft- 
ing of any and all regulations under the so-called Taylor 
Grazing Act; and 

Be it further resolved, That all of the custo- 
mary or preference users who have commensurate prop- 
erty, be granted ten-year permits, under the rules and 
regulations of the Department of the Interior, for the 
number of livestock that they have customarily grazed 
in the past, during the seasons of the year when such 
use has been made, in the event the granting of such 
permits does not impair the range in question, and said 
permits to be transferable at will without reduction; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers Association ap- 
point a special committee of three or more to represent 
the National Wool Growers Association at any and all 
meetings for discussion of the public domain and the 
Taylor Grazing Act; and 

Be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty 
of such special committee to meet with any and 
all federal departments, commissions and agencies, and 
any and all commissions and agencies of other and like 
associations for any and all purposes of interest to or 
necessary for the protection of members of the National 
Wool Growers Association; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee of this association take such other and fur- 
ther steps as may be necessary to carry into full force 
and effect the appointment, functioning and operation 
of such special committee. 


. W. l 
Morley Griswold, Chairman - D. Henne 
A, A. Johns : S. M. Jorgensen 
A. E. Puccinelli T. J. Drumheller 
Frank Meaker J. B. Wilson 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST GRAZING 


Since our industry is built on our public land 
grazing privileges, any sweeping change in them at the 
present time will undoubtedly have an adverse effect 
upon the livestock industry, and any portion of these 
grazing privileges arbitrarily taken from the stockmen 
would compel the producer to place upon an already 
demoralized market his sheep, equipment, real estate, 
etc., and increase the burden of debt on his remaining 
holdings. 

We have reached a serious point in the running of 
range livestock, and the future of the industry will 
hinge upon the policies which will be adopted by the 
Forest Service at this time. 

After five years of ruinous prices for our lambs 
and wool, the grower’s equity in his outfit is decidedly 
small, and any change in the present forest grazing 
regulations, or cuts for distribution would not only 
bankrupt most of the range men, but would also seri- 
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ously affect and tend to destroy the present sound finan- 
cial position of the banks and livestock loan associations. 

It is therefore the recommendation of your Com- 
mittee on Forest Grazing, that the Forest Service make 
no cuts for distribution until such time as the present 
users have, in some degree at least recuperated the 
losses sustained during the recent years of depression; 
and that in order to stabilize the financing of livestock 
in the public land states, grazing permits in national 
forests be issued for a period of not less than ten years; 
and that new applicants be cared for from the accumu- 
lation of allotments resulting from growers’ going out 
of business and present temporary permits, together 
with cut transfers. 

The Forest Service is closely allied and interwoven 
with many other services in the Department of Agri- 
culture which carry on different services and work that 
directly assist livestock production in the West. We 
therefore ask that the Forest Service be not removed 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

It is also the recommendation of your committee 
that the President of the association appoint a com- 
mittee, the duty of which shall be to place before the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Chief Forester, the 
present serious problems facing the western wool grow- 
er, and endeavor to work out a suitable program tending 
to stabilize the running and production of livestock in 
the West. 


D. Sid Smith, Chairman 
Dan Campbell 


L. W. Clough 
James Hubbell 
A. M. Reynolds 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAMB MARKETING 
Country Sales 


We believe it essential to the welfare of the wool 
grower that the widest possible variety and greatest 
number of market outlets for his lambs be made ’avail- 
able and we oppose such bills as the Capper and Hope 
bills now before the Congress of the United States, 
which would seriously handicap all methods of selling 
in the country by imposing severe restrictions on all 
markets other than the central public markets. 


Packers and Stockyards Act 


We favor such change in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act as may be necessary to provide that any con- 
cern or agency doing business at the markets will be 
subject to adequate penalties upon the first violation 
of the provisions of the law. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


It is a privilege indeed to again heartily endorse 
the very comprehensive and fundamental activities of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, the organiza- 
tion which has for fourteen years led the battle through- 
out the Nation in the front line trenches, protecting 
and promoting the best interest of the meat industry 
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and constantly letting the ultimate consumer know the 
value of meat in the diet. 

We again emphatically urge that all those con- 
nected with the meat industry support the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. It is a work 
which must be continued. 

Be it further resolved, That an assessment be placed 
on truck shipments of livestock in proportion to the 
rate assessed by rail for the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board work; an equitable rate we believe to be 
one-fifth cent on lambs. 

Be it further resolved, That we extend our thanks 
to the livestock commission companies for collecting 
the assessment on each car of lambs. 


Market News Service 


We strongly endorse the Market News Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and urge a more 
complete service and logical expansion of this important 


news. 
Grading Lamb 


During the last three years we have seen an in- 
creased demand from the consumers for standardiza- 
tion of lamb carcasses and cuts. 

The fine work of the packers in grading and brand- 
ing lamb carcasses with their own individual brands has 
helped tremendously in creating consumer confidence 
in lamb. 

We should not overlook in this connection the at- 
tractive sanitary packaging of lamb and the use of 
cheese cloth bags. This is a very direct means of increas- 
ing sales. To the end that better merchandising methods 
are followed, we urge the Institute of American Meat 
Packers to request its members to increase the use of 
lamb privately branded and bagged. If such is followed 
lamb would then be advertised by packers as they now 
do hams and bacon, an advertising bill which costs 
packers millions of dollars a year. The producer would 
receive a very direct benefit from such lamb advertising. 


Charges at Stock Yards 


We thank the Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion for continuing its important activity in investi- 
gating charges by stockyards and commission houses 
and urge increased vigilance and prompter action in 
getting rates adjusted commensurate with the service 
rendered. 


Packers’ Consent Decree 


We urge the Packers’ Consent Decree be amended 
to give packers freedom to compete in and increase 
retail distribution. 

Animal Fats 


Whereas, the domestic producers of animal fats 
and vegetable oils are making an organized and con- 
certed effort to put their industry on a domestic fats 
basis through the levying of an excise tax on all imports 
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of foreign oils, and an additional excise tax of ten cents 
a pound on oleomargarine made from such foreign oils; 
and 

Whereas, a study of the movement of prices of 
farm and ranch products demonstrates that all live- 
stock, including sheep, are influenced by the price of 
animal fats and vegetable oils, and therefore sheep grow- 
ers have a common interest with the producers of other 
livestock; 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the National Wool 
Growers Association, in annual convention assembled 
at Phoenix, Arizona, this 31st day of January, 1935, 
that we do hereby endorse and support the program of 
the fats and oils producers above referred to, and re- 
quest our officers and directors to cooperate with them 
in their constructive purpose. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to our respective state delegations in Con- 
gress and to the Chairmen of the Senate and House Ag- 
ricultural Committees, and a copy given to the press. 


Floyd WY, Lop, Chginmen Sidney $. Gottlieb 


A. H. Long S. P. Arbios 

T. E. Pollock . 

1B. Wileon M. A. Smith 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDATORY 
1 ANIMALS 


Whereas, this association has always cooperated 
in any reasonable movement looking toward the con- 
servation of wild life, as well as the economic control 
of predatory animal species, and has cooperated to that 
extent with the Bureau of Biological Survey in its pro- 
gram, and 

Whereas, certain organizations, foremost of which 
have been the Emergency Conservation Committee of 
New York, and the Predatory Animal Committee of the 
American Society of Mammalogists, have seen fit to 
criticize, without foundation of facts with respect to 
conditions obtaining on the western stock ranges, the 
splendid cooperative work between the several range 
states and the Bureau of Biological Survey and 

Whereas, we have patiently waited for presentation 
of facts from these societies as to where the present pro- 
gram is wrong and harmful in its effects on conser- 
vation, and 

Whereas, these statements published by these socie- 
ties condemning the present cooperative program were 
woefully lacking in facts as to the true conditions that 
exist on the western stock ranges, and 

Whereas, the control of rodents and predators is 
of vital importance to the sheep industry, and 

Whereas, these animals not only destroy forage 
crops, but in the case of predators destroy farm and 
range flocks, thereby causing this industry the loss of 
many millions of dollars annually, and 

Whereas, some of these animals are also carriers of 
communicable diseases which not only attack domestic 
animals but human beings as well, 
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Now therefore be it resolved, That we express our 
‘ appreciation to the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for its co- 
operation with the several states and for its efficient and 
effective control work in keeping with congressional 
appropriations. 


Be it further resolved, That this association instruct 
its Secretary to communicate with members of both 
Houses of Congress and the Governors of the western 
wool producing states, and urge the necessity for con- 
tinuing predatory animal and rodent control coopera- 
tion with the federal government. 


Rodent and Predatory Animal Control and 
the Taylor Grazing Act 


Whereas, under Section 2 of H. R. 6462 of the 
73rd Congress, commonly known as the Taylor Grazing 
Bill, the Secretary of the Interior is directed and author- 
ized, among other things, “To preserve the lands and 
resources from destruction and unnecessary injury, to 
provide for the orderly use, improvement and develop- 
ment of the range, etc.,” and 


Whereas, it is a well known fact that predatory 
animals and rodents, especially ground squirrels, pocket 
gophers, prairie dogs, field mice and kangaroo rats, also 
coyotes, wolves and bobcats seriously injure and deva- 
state the range and the livestock, and that their presence 
constitutes destruction and unnecessary injury to the 
range and its resources, and 

Whereas, under Section 10 of the Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may use any part or all of 25 per 
centum of the rental fees collected from any district 
when appropriated by the Congress, for the mainte- 
nance of range improvements, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we respectfully 
petition, recommend and urge that the Congress shall 
appropriate a portion of the said 25 per centum of the 
rental fees from the lands in each grazing district or 
allotment to be set aside by the Secretary of the Interior 
and used under the supervision and direction of the Bur- 
eau of Biological Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the control of rodents and predatory ani- 
mals on lands within the said districts to the end that 
the range and its livestock may be maintained and pre- 
served from unnecessary injury, and 

We further direct that the Secretary of this asso- 
ciation shall forward copies of this resolution to- the 
Honorable Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, 
our western representatives in Congress, the Director 
of Grazing, and the members of any state grazing com- 
mittees which may be appointed, and the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 


Biological Survey Appropriations 


Whereas, there have been numerous reductions 
made in the funds available to the Bureau of Biological 
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Survey for the control of predatory animals and rodents 
by the federal government in the interest of economy, 
and 

Whereas, such reductions have resulted in direct 
injury to the membership of this association and are. 
not justified from the standpoint of economy, nor can 
such reductions be justified from the standpoint of 
economy, nor can such reductions be justified from any 
reasonable point of view, and 

Whereas, it has been suggested by the President 
that more of the funds of the Nation now being ex- 
pended in the interests of relief be expended not as a 
dole, but with a view to accomplishing permanent im- 
provement and general economic betterment, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we, the National 
Wool Growers Association,do most urgently recommend 
that an appropriation of not less than one and a half 
million dollars be appropriated by Congress for the fiscal 
year 1936, and annually thereafter for at least a period 
of ten years, which would be in keeping with, and is 
an enlargement of, the ““Ten Year Program” authorized 
by H. R. 9599, 71st Congress approved March 6, 1931, 
and not yet carried into effect; 

That if such funds cannot be made available as an 
appropriation to the Bureau of Biological Survey, then 
that funds of the Public Works Administration, or other 
emergency funds, be made available to the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, for the prosecution of this important 
work; 

That all the representatives of this organization in 
Washington be requested immediately to see that the 
appropriation as requested in this resolution be secured; 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to all the 
Congressmen and Senators in the sixteen western states; 
also to each member of the House Sub-committee on 
Appropriations; also to each member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives; to each 
member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and to the Senate and House Special Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Resources; 

That all members of the state associations affliated 
with the National Wool Growers Association and all 
other organizations and individuals interested write 
their Senators and Congressmen at once, asking that this 
resolution be placed in effect; . 

That as many letters as possible concerning the 
predatory animal and rodent control be sent to the Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriation Committee and 
its members, as well as to the full Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as well as the Senate Special 
Committee on Wild Life Resources. 

T. A. Kincaid, Chairman 


Lou Charlebois 
G. Clements 


Wm. Burke, Jr. 
W. A. Holt 
J. A. Smith 
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The Denver Land Conference 


TOCKMEN, state land board of- 


ficials, fish and game commission- 
ers, and representatives of railroad 
land departments of the public land 
states were in Denver during the 
week of February 11 for conference 
with Department of Interior offi- 
cials on the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

Two days were set aside for each 
of the state and railroad groups. 
No regular sessions were announced 
for stockmen, though chairmen of 
the cattle and sheep sections of each 
state committee for grazing dis- 
tricts were called in. 

A group of stockmen which in- 
cluded members of the public lands 
committees of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion started conferences on February 
10. Agreement was reached on 
three important principles of Tay- 
lor Act enforcement and presented 
to Secretary Ickes on February 12. 

These recommendations or re- 
quests for the livestock industry of 
the states concerned are as follows: 

1. Permits for the first year shall be 
issued to all owners of livestock using the 
public domain prior to the first day of 
January, 1934, provided such user has suf- 
ficient unit consisting of owned and/or 
leased land and/or owned or controlled 
stock water or water rights and/or forest 
reserve and/or Indian reservation leases 
properly to maintain permitted livestock 
during the period of the year when not 
upon the public domain, 

Such permit shall be for the full number 
of livestock that said permittee may show 
he or his predecessors have owned and 
grazed upon the public domain during the 
past five years. 

Length of seasonal use shall be for the 
usual period that the public domain has 
been used by the permittee in the past, 
provided that the seasonal use of each range 
shall be made so as to obtain the maximum 
benefit therefrom with a minimum injury 
to the plant growth on said range. Proper 
seasonal use for each grazing area shall 
be determined by representatives of the 
local livestock interests. 

2. That a permittee will have the re- 
newal of his permit if he is complying with 
the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment and will be subject to reduction only 
for range protection and for the purpose 


of readjusting the equities to satisfy the 
proved range users. 

3. That regulations be drafted by a 
committee composed of one bona fide cat- 
tleman, selected by the cattlemen, and one 
bona fide sheepman, selected by the sheep- 
men, from each state committee, and one 
man appointed by the governor of each 
state, together with representatives selected 
by the Department of the Interior, and 
that no regulations be effective until such 
a committee has been called for and been in 
session and considered actual conditions ex- 
isting within each state. 

That it be the duty of this committee to 
coordinate all rules and regulations gen- 
erally effective for all states under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

Director F. R. Carpenter con- 
ducted the conferences throughout 
the week, except on Tuesday, when 
Secretary Ickes delivered a prepared 
address which was broadcast from 
the Broadway Theatre where a large 
audience comprising many stock- 
men had assembled. ~ 

Secretary Ickes’ address dealt ex- 
haustively with past abuses of the 
public range by stockmen and 
others, leading to the dire condition 
of water and wind erosion. In the 
closing part of his address he an- 
nounced that it was planned to issue 
proclamations for official creation 
of some 50 grazing districts in April. 
Following that, permanent local 
committees would be created, and 
in July these committees and gov- 
ernment officials will pass upon 
the applications. In October a 
start will be made in the issuing of 
permits. Below are some interesting 
excerpts from Secretary Ickes 


speech. 

This new policy, as expressed in the 
Taylor Grazing Act, is primarily in the in- 
terest of those whose livelihood depends 
upon the maintenance of the public range 
—the cattlemen and sheepmen of America. 


The government, with the intelligent and 
whole-hearted support of the stockmen of 
this western country, hopes so to be able 
to administer the Taylor grazing law that 
there will be more and better grazing lands 
in the future than there are at present. - 

It was to protect and build up the range 
for you that this law was passed. It is 
to take counsel with you as to the besc 
means to protect and build up the range 
that I have come all the way from Wash- 


ington. 
+ * * 


I wonder if the people realize the extent 
to which erosion is rapidly building an em- 
pire of worn-out land in America. In 
wide areas our country is being stripped of 
its rich covering of soil or gullied beyond 
repair. 

The sins of our fathers are being visited 
upon us, and we in our turn are commit- 
ting sins that our children will be called 
upon to expiate. 

Our thoughtless, exploiting forefathers, 
with no thought of the future and with- 
out knowledge of or concern for the na- 
tural and inevitable consequences of their 
acts, loosed forces which, unless we check 
them, will in time go far toward making 
of our land a barren land with resulting 
impoverishment of our people. 

% * * 


An example of destructive exploitation 
of a natural resource is to be found on the 
public range, that vast area here in the 
West and in the Southwest where great 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep are 
grazed. 

Common sense would seem to dictate that 
the pasturage bestowed upon us by nature 
should be cherished. The contrary has 
been the fact. The western range is be- 
ing seriously depleted through over-graz- 
ing. 

* % + 

Grazing privileges will be apportioned un 
the principle of aiding in the ‘proper use’ 
of land or water owned or controlled by 
each applicant. Where the range is in- 
adequate to take care of all such prefer- 
ences, it must be apportioned on a pro 
rata basis, with special consideration given 
to small operators. 

Where water rights control the use of 
the range the owner of such rights must 
be given a preference rating. 

* coe Cd 

I believe that fees should be on a sliding 
scale, varying with the earning capacity 
of the land as measured by the market value 
of the livestock grazed upon it. Fees should 
not be so low as to arouse the envy of those 
not entitled to public range rights or as to 
subject the permittees to a charge of re- 
ceiving a government subsidy. 

The whole question of fees, at the be- 
ginning, will be experimental. We will 
approach the matter with an open mind and 
consider it from the standpoint alike of 
the public interest and of the welfare of 
the stockmen. 


[This brief report was mailed from Den- 
ver to catch the February Wool Grower, 
before the state and game commissioners 
had presented their proposals for reserva- 
tions for game purposes. It was reported 
that the combined area of requested with- 
drawals would equal nearly half of the re 
maining 165 million acres. 

State land boards and railroads were 
asked to participate in negotiations for ex- 
change of their lands or else to cooperate 
in the control of grazing on the lands as 
they now are situated. ] 
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Around the Range Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The drouth continues in this area, 
not only because too little moisture 
has come in rain and snow storms, 
but because the weather was so mild 
most of the month as to dry up ex- 
isting moisture supplies appreciably. 
The cold wave of the third week 
caused an appreciable shrinkage of 
livestock, but the cold snap was of 
brief duration and no lasting dam- 
age was done. The total precipita- 
tion for the month was somewhat 
above normal, but it occurred in the 
first week, since which time it has 
been dry. 

Lometa 


Range conditions are poor here, 
worse than they were two or three 
years ago (February 1). We have 
fewer sheep on feed this winter, but 
feed is much higher in price. 

Fewer ewes were bred to lamb 
than there were last year. We also 
kept fewer ewe lambs for breeding 
purposes. The average age in the 
ewe flocks is younger than it was 
three or four years ago. 

Coyotes have been eradicated 
from this section of Texas. 


Lizzie and Henry Brister. 


ARIZONA 


Reports complain of cold nights 
everywhere but with warm days in 


the southern portion. Rains in the 
southern half and snows over the 
northern portion have been favor- 
able for most livestock, excepting for 
some suffering over the northern 
portion. Mountain and desert range 
feed has been pretty good, and is im- 
proving lately. Some losses of sheep 
and lambs were reported due to at- 
tacks by wild dog packs, the losses 
being heavy earlier in the winter in 
places. 
Kingman 


We are having very favorable 
weather and feed conditions with 
plenty of moisture (February 8), 


and indications point to very good 
feed for spring lambing. In fact, 
conditions are generally better than 
they have been for the past five 
years. 

We have about the same number 
of range sheep on feed this winter. 
No hay is bought in this section, as 
purely range feed is used. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred to lamb in 1935 as were 
bred one year ago. The average age 
in our ewe flocks is about the same. 
We have been saving enough ewe 
lambs each year to make up any 
losses. 

Coyotes are increasing at an 
alarming rate in this country due 
to the lack of appropriations to keep 
on enough government hunters. 

Will Anderson, Manager 
Arizona Livestock Co. 


NEW MEXICO 


Some warm weather occurred, the 
season being advanced to March 
first in the southeastern valleys, or 
even later by some estimates; but 
there were a few cold spells that 
brought suffering to livestock else- 
where, especially at the higher eleva- 
tions. Sheep have suffered as feed 
has been short in all sections. Preci- 
pitation in the form of snow has 
been much more encouraging in 
most sections, but chiefly in the 
northern and northwestern portions. 
Ranges are very poor, and most live- 
stock very thin. Ranges are barren 
in the southeast. 





HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of January. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





Cerro 


“Around The Range Country” is 
a most valuable department in your 
paper. Through it we are able to 
get an idea of the condition of range 
sheep over the country, the trend 
toward increase or decrease in num- 
bers, operating costs, and other 
problems of the sheepmen. 

Weather here this winter has been 
ideal for wintering sheep (January 
31). Feed on the winter range is 
good, condition of sheep is better 
than usual at this time of year and 
less feed has been necessary. Con- 
ditions are considerable better than 
they have been at this period in the 
last three years. The number of 
range sheep being fed is smaller than 
usual. Alfalfa hay is $19 in the 
stack. 

The number of ewes bred is 
slightly smaller than last year, with 
a slightly larger number of ewe 
lambs kept for replacement. The 
average age of breeding flocks is 
somewhat older than it was four 
years ago. 

The coyotes are increasing here, 
as there is very little trapping. We 
cannot get government trappers, 
and the fur price is too low to en- 
courage private trappers. 

Winter losses here will be excep- 
tionally light due to good weather 
and the government’s buying of old 
ewes. The bucking season has been 
good, and unless the spring is too 
late we should have a good lamb 
crop. 

W. P. Cater. 


Questa 


Feed here is really better than 
could reasonably be expected; late 
rains and a good open winter have 
done wonders. The weather has 
been good up to now (February 1). 
The sheep could do better if we 
had four inches of snow for water. 
We have lots of sagebrush, which 
is feed in the absence of something 
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better. If the weather will give us 
a break, there won’t be any big win- 
ter loss here. We don’t. have to feed 
any this winter. The price of hay 
would be $20 in the stack, but none 
is for sale here. 

About the same percentage of 
ewes were bred this season as last. 
We kept all of our ewe lambs last 
fall. 

There seem to be more coyotes 
than ever before. We have no 
trappers and pelt prices are very 
poor. 

The National Wool Grower is 
very good, and I believe it is com- 
plete and authentic, and a great 
help to the sheepman. 


C. A. Cisneros. 


Roswell 


Our feed is very short and condi- 
tions compare badly with those of 
last year, but losses have not been 
heavy as yet. A larger proportion 
of our sheep are getting feed this 
winter. The cost of hay is from 
$18 to $21 per ton. 

Apparently a much smaller per- 
centage of our ewes were bred to 
lamb in 1935 compared with last 
year. Average age in ewe bands is 
about the same. 

There seems to be no noticeable 
difference in the number of coyotes 
in this locality. 

Bertie L. Cleghorn. 


Shiprock 


In the Northern Navajo Indian 
Agency, Shiprock, New Mexico, the 
Lukachukai and Carizzo Mountains 
are depended on for the major part 
of the summer range as well as 
snow for some irrigation farming of 
the Indians. They are covered with 
snow in greater abundance than a 
year ago. On January 10 we had the 
first general rainstorm that we have 
had in months. Intermittent snow- 
storms have been light on the low 
country, but are gradually storing 
up moisture in the hills. 

Following the reduction of 150,- 
000 goats and 50,000 sheep from the 
whole Navajo country, of which 
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Northern Navajo supplied their pro- 
portionate allotment of 32,000 and 
10,000 respectively, serious consid- 
eration has been given to the main- 
tenance of the remaining sheep. The 
jurisdiction embraces lands in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, and 
emergency feed from the respective 
state F.E.R.A. organizations is be- 
ing placed at various trading posts 
for distribution to the Navajos. 
This feed will be issued under the 
same agreement as with white sheep 
owners, with the exception that re- 
payments will be made by the In- 
dians in labor on work projects to 
be set up for that purpose in the In- 
dian country. 
Hugh Harvey. 


COLORADO 


Moderate temperatures have been 
favorable most of the month on live- 
stock, though some shrinkages oc- 
curred during a rather severe cold 
spell in the third week. Precipitation 
as snow extended the winter grazing 
ranges favorably much of the time, 
though most of the lower country 
is now bare of snow. Only nominal 
losses occurred during the severely 
cold weather. It was too warm for 
fruit trees in some western and 
northern districts for brief spells. 


Vim 


Our weather is unusually warm 
and dry and the grass is getting short 
(February 2). This is similar to 
last year, but it is much warmer 
and drier than is common. 


We have about the usual amount 
of range sheep being fed this win- 
ter. We grow a little alfalfa hay 
here, but I have heard of none being 
sold. 

Probably 10 or 15 per cent fewer 
ewes were bred to lamb in 1935 
compared to last year. Last fall 
we kept around 20 or 25 per cent 
more ewe lambs for breeding than 
in previous years. The average age 
in the ewe flocks is about the same. 


J. M. Biggs. 


UTAH 


Temperatures have been well 
above normal, some correspondents 
saying it was springlike, save for 
one rather severe cold snap of short 
duration. Snow has been pretty 
well distributed over the winter 
ranges most of the time, but due to 
a dry autumn, the ranges are very 
short of browse and other forage. 
A little feeding has been done, and 
as a rule livestock have held up very 
well on the range; and animals on 
full feed are excellent. Moisture sup- 
plies have been slightly above nor- 
mal since October, but ground water 
supplies are very low. 


Delta 


Feed here is very poor, although 
weather conditions have been ex- 
cellent (January 31). We are feed- 
ing a larger number of range sheep 
this winter. Hay in the stack is 
$12.50 per ton. 


On an average, the ewe flocks are 
younger this year than in previous 
years due to the buying of old stock 
by the government. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
one year ago because of no bounty 


and the low price of furs. 
Frederick Baker. 


Hatch 


Weather here is generally mild 
(February 1), with fair feed. We 
have had more moisture this year 
than we have had in the previous 
two or three years. About the 
usual amount of range sheep are 
getting feed this winter. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $12 per ton. 


A smaller number of ewes were 
bred to lamb in 1935 than 1934. 
The average age in the ewe flocks is 
better since the government pur- 
chase last fall. 

Due to lack of bounty and the 
low prices for furs, coyotes are 
more numerous than they were a 
year ago. 

O. H. Barnhurst. 
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Verdure 


Feed is short here (February 4), 
but the weather has been better 
than it has been in the last two or 
three years. We are feeding a larg- 
er number of range sheep this win- 
ter. Hay is being shipped in at $25 
to $30. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred to lamb as last year. Most 
of our old ewes were sold to the 
government. 

In some parts there are more 
coyotes this year due to the low 
price of furs and no bounty. How- 
ever, the government trappers 
cleaned them out fairly well last 
fall. 

Karl S. Barton. 


NEVADA 


Mild temperatures prevailed, with 
but one brief cold spell; and pre- 
cipitation has occurred in favorable 
quantities. The snow cover has been 
broken or patchy over the valleys of 
the northern portion much of the 
time, and the more southern ranges 
have been dry asarule. Light feed- 
ing was reported, and livestock have 
held up in fairly good shape nearly 
everywhere, though hay supplies are 
waning in places. Sheep have done 
well on the winter range where 
moisture was within reach. Pastures 
have made considerable growth in 
the extreme southern portion. The 
bad weather of the third week was, 
fortunately, of brief duration. 


Cherry Creek 


Mild weather and a fair amount 
of feed cover conditions on our 
range at present (February 10). 
This year we have a little more 
moisture and better feed. Hay in 
the stack is $15 a ton. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
in 1935 compared with the number 
one year ago is about 20 per cent 
short. Also, there are no old ewes 
left in this part of the country. 

There never were so many coy- 
otes as there are now, and we have 
no trappers. 

C. L. Johnson. 


Jiggs 

The weather has been fine but the 
feed is short and pretty scarce on the 
desert this year. Alfalfa hay in the 
vicinity of the sheep is about $10 
per ton. 

Herders are paid $50 per month, 
and camp tenders, $60. 

We bred about 200 more ewes 
this year, and sold all our ewe lambs. 
The ages of the ewe bands are from 
two to seven years. 

The coyotes are just as numerous 
as they are any time. 

All of the sheep concerns in this 
section went back in 1934. None 
of them paid an income tax; most 
of the trouble is due to the dry 
years and the price of lambs and 
wool. 

Javier Goyeneche. 


CALIFORNIA 


Seasonal weather prevailed, with 
mostly moderate temperatures, 
though with a few warm days, and 
some frosty weather intervening. 
Rains in the lower country have 
been frequent, and snows in the 
mountains have piled up appreciably 
as a rule. Livestock have remained 
in good condition in all sections. 
Some livestock feeding was necessary 
in places due to snow covering the 
foothill range briefly, over the 
northern portion. 


Biggs 

Range conditions here are very 
good (February 1), and things are 
much better than they have been 
for two or three years. 

We are feeding the usual number 
of range sheep this winter. Hay in 
the bale is $14 per ton. 

Ewes bred to lamb in 1935 are 
about the same in number as for 
last year. We kept a larger number 
of ewe lambs last fall for flock re- 
placements than in previous years; 
the average age of our ewe flocks 
is older than it was previously. 


Leon Brink. 


OREGON 


Rather bad weather prevailed 
most of the month, turning mild 
and more favorable the last week. 
Rain and snow occurred in ample 
quantities, as a rule, though not 
abundant. Lambing is now prog- 
ressing under favorable weather 
conditions. The snow covering was 
thin on the winter ranges, but for- 
age has not been especially good. 
Livestock have generally been in 
satisfactory condition, though cold 
and snow in the northeast were un- 
favorable for a time. 


Ashwood 


Since January 1 we have had to 
feed about three weeks, and we 
herded the rest of the time. The 
weather this year has been a lot 
better than other years because we’ve 
had more moisture, and the sheep are 
getting less hay because we have had 
better grass than last year. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack costs about $12 a 
ton. 

A few more ewes were bred this 
year. The average age in the ewe 
bands is younger as we have saved 
more ewe lambs and sold old ewes 
to the government. 

The coyotes are more numerous 
the last few years because their hides 
are not worth much and the trap- 
pers don’t work so hard to -catch 


them. B. C. Friend. 
Tygh Valley 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good here (January 12). Alfalfa 
hay in the stack costs $10 a ton. 

Camp tenders and herders are 
paid $40 a month. 

We have about 10 per cent fewer 
ewes bred than last year. About 10 
per cent more ewe lambs were kept 
for stock ewes than were retained 
last year. Due to the drouth relief 
program, owners have been able to 
sell old ewes, and thus lower the 
average ages of their ewe bands. 

We have more coyotes this year 
on account of there being no 


bounty. Rose H. Dahl. 
(Continued to page 52) 
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Convention Action of American National 
Live Stock Association 


HARLES E. COLLINS, Kit Car- 
son, Colorado, was reelected 
president, and F. E. Mollin named 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
National Live Stock Association at 
its recent annual convention, held 
at Rapid City, South Dakota, Janu- 
ary 9th to 11th. The new first vice 
president is Albert K. Mitchell of 
New Mexico, and second vice presi- 
dents were chosen as follows: Frank 
Boice of Arizona, Fred A. Hobart 
of Texas, Herman Oliver of Oregon, 
J. Elmer Brock of Wyoming, and 
Tom Jones of South Dakota. 

Resolutions were adopted as fol- 
lows: 

Opposing all legislation that will inter- 
fere with the free and untrammeled mar- 
keting of livestock. 

Requesting the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try to examine into the question of a com- 
pulsory system of beef grading and stamp- 
ing, and to work out a plan to this end. 

Recommending, in connection with the 
Taylor Grazing Act, that range allotment 
to users of public domain who are designated 
as entitled to preferential permits under 
Section 3 of the act shall be the initial step 
in the administration of range use, that 
individual allotments be assigned when 
ownership of water, land, and other ranch 
property of use will permit, and that graz- 
ing allotments be transferable without re- 
duction when base for such allotment is sold 
therewith; that the major portion of the 
lands within a grazing district shall be 
public-domain land; that voting privileges 
be restricted to resident permittees with 
established preference rights; that reduction, 
where necessary, be orderly and gradual; 
that when the use on the range can be in- 
creased, the established graziers shall have 
first right; that the public domain unde- 
sirable for inclusion in grazing districts go 
to applicants eligible to acquire lease under 
Section 15 of the act; that distance from 
central markets, class of forage, cost of 
water, livestock prices, etc., be considered 
in determining the fees; that the successor 
in ownership of land be entitled to become 
the successor in ownership of permit; that 
the Secretary of the Interior provide for the 
assignment of permits as additional security 
for loans; that preferential permits be made 
for a ten-year period; that established drive- 
ways be maintained; ‘that the greatest lati- 
tude of admission be vested in local advisory 
committees; that the holding of permits on 
national forests be no cause for rejection in 
granting permits or leases. 

Opposing passage of any amendments to 


Taylor Grazing Act until such time as a 
fair trial has shown existing application not 
practicable, 

Asking for fair application of the stock- 
man’s rights in national forest grazing, and 
specifically requesting (1) abolishment of 
the 10 per cent cut on transfers; (2) a plan 
to make forest permits transferable vested 
rights; (3) a more practical uniform method 
in ascertaining carrying capacity of a 
range; (4) a check to the growing tendency 
of penalizing successful permittees for bene- 
fit of untried applicants; (5) continuation 
of the policy of individually fenced allot- 
ments; (6) elimination of permits for 
exempt stock; (7) access to information as 
to methods employed in determining ques- 
tions of range management; (8) the right 
of a permittee to choose what area of his 
allotment may be distributed if distribution 
cannot be avoided. Also protesting elimina- 
tion of ten-year permit period. 

Requesting the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to make no abandonment of the 
present leasing system on Indian lands for 
at least five years, and, in event of changes 
of policy, that such changes be made in 
such manner as to cause the least possible 
hardship to present lessees. 

Expressing appreciation to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration for reas- 
suring information to the cattle industry 
that no processing tax will be levied on 
cattle. 

Protesting against any move on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture to re- 
store to commercial production cattle pur- 
chased by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration in the emergency drouth 
cattle purchase program. 

Asking for resubmission to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration of the 
proposed marketing agreement, heretofore 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture 
but rejected by him, and urging the recon- 
sideration, and putting into effect, of such 
agreement. 

Asking the President to announce that 
no reduction will be made in present duties 
on principal agricultural products. 

Requesting the Tariff Commission to 
notify all interested agricultural producers 
of contemplated hearings having to do with 


reciprocal tariff agreements on agricultural. 


products. 

Demanding no relaxation of present quar- 
antine restrictions preventing imports of 
animals from countries afflicted with foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Urging that imported canned beef be dis- 
tinctly labeled in letters at least one-half 
inch high, showing the country of origin. 

Favoring a 6-cent tariff on green cattle 
hides, 

Urging that in case it is found necessary 
to make commercial disposition of the 2,- 





000,000 cattle hides and calf skins now in 
storage as a result of acquisition through 
the drouth cattle purchasing program, not 
more than 5 per cent of these hides be 
marketed in any one month. 

Urging that any composition product 
made to resemble leather and used as such 
in the manufacture of goods shall be plain- 
ly stamped “imitation leather.” 

Favoring the S-cent excise tax on all 
foreign-produced animal, vegetable, and 
marine oils, including those from the Philip- 
pines, and an excise tax of 10 cents per 
pound on all cooking fats and table spreads 
from such imported raw materials; and 
condemning as unsound any tax or other 
discriminatory measure against the whole- 
some or healthful foods made from Amer- 
ican-produced oils and fats. 

Opposing enactment of legislation, either 
state or federal, which will burden motor- 
vehicle transportation for the benefit of 
railroads, and asserting that the test of 
motor-vehicle legislation be: whether it is 
essential to protect those who pay the trans- 
portation costs. 

Opposing legislation which will repeal 
the long-and-short haul clause of Section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, or any 
portion thereof, 

Requesting reductions in present live- 
stock transportation charges similar to those 
made by the railroads in their passenger 
fares, 

Urging the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to cooperate with stockmen in putting into 
effect the system of accrediting of range- 
cattle herds by packing house records of 
post-mortem examinations on such number 
as will correspond to actual testing of 10 
per cent of the range breeding herds. 

Opposing imposition of further sanitary 
restrictions and regulations unless of un- 
questioned necessity, and urging elimination 
of regulations now existing that are of small 
value to the industry. 


Demanding that packers make no further 
general increase in wages until the livestock 
industry is on a basis of reasonable profit 
to producers. 


Requesting officials of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration to make com- 
plete investigation of any practices that 
have developed that are detrimental to the 
livestock business, so that all rules and regu- 
lations of the act may be fully complied 
with. 


Urging that government appointments of 
technical advisers to the livestock industry 
be made subject to the approval of ac- 
credited national producer livestock organi- 
zations. 


Urging the removal of existing limitation 
of $50,000 on federal land bank loans, so 
that all loans may be made in accordance 
with the value of security offered, that 
agricultural corporations may be allowed 
the same rights in borrowing as are accorded 
individuals, and that existing regulations be 
modified to permit loans on grazing lands 
owned in fee simple. 
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National Problems 


Address of President F. A. Ellenwood before the Seventieth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, January 29, 1935, at Phoenix, Arizona 


HE business world has been sick 
for five years or more now and 
while artificial stimulants have re- 
lieved the patient somewhat at 
times, I believe we must study the 


cause more before a permanent cure 
can be effected. It is not any ego- 
tistical thought of mine to offer a 
cure for the patient, but merely to 
bring to your attention the one 
underlying cause of our trouble and 
ask you to Stop, Look and Listen. 


For two years past the leaders of 
the American Legion and practical- 
ly every fraternal organization in 
this country have been warning us 
of the growth of radicalism in the 
United States. Yet, in the face of 
all this, at the last general election 
we find candidates on our state 


ticket in California for governor, 


lieutenant governor, secretary of 
state, controller and treasurer, desig- 
nated as Communists. Then, in ad- 
dition to this, over eight hundred 
thousand votes were cast for Upton 
Sinclair. I wonder if we realize the 
significance of this and what it may 
mean to our future welfare. 


I wish to read a few extracts 
from Lord Macaulay’s letter to a 
friend in the United States regard- 
ing the Durability of American In- 
stitutions, written in May, 1857— 
78 years ago: 


* * * T have long been convinced that 
institutions purely democratic must, sooner 
or later, destroy liberty or civilization, or 
both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, 
the effect of such institutions would be 
almost instantaneous. What happened 
lately in France is an example. In 1849 a 
pure democracy was established there. Dur- 
ing a short time there was reason to expect 
a general spoliation, a national bankruptcy, 
a new partition of the soil, 2 maximum of 
prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on 
the rich for the purpose of supporting the 
poor in idleness. Such a system would, in 
twenty years, have made France as poor 
and barbarous as the France of the Carlo- 
vingians. Happily, the danger was averted; 
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and now there is a despotism, a silent 
tribute, an enslaved press. Liberty is gone, 
but civilization has been saved. I have not 
the smallest doubt that, if we had a purely 
democratic government here, the effect 
would be the same. Either the poor would 
plunder the rich and civilization would per- 
ish, or order and prosperity would be saved 
by a strong military government, and lib- 
erty would perish. You may think that 
your country enjoys an exemption from 
these evils. I will frankly own to you that 
I am of a very different opinion. Your 
fate, I believe to be settled, though it is 
deferred by a physical cause. As long as 
you have a boundless extent of fertile and 
unoccupied land, your laboring population 
will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World, and, while 
that is the case, the Jefferson politics may 
continue to exist without causing any fatal 
calamity. But the time will come when 
New England will be as thickly populated 
as Old England. Wages will be as low, 
and will fluctuate as much with you as 
with us. You will have your Manchesters 
and Birminghams, and in those Manchesters 
and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of 
work. Then your institutions will be fairly 
brought to the test. * * * The day will 
come when in the State of New York, a 
multitude of people, none of whom has had 
more than half a breakfast, or expects to 
have more than half a dinner, will choose 


a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what 
sort of legislature will be chosen? On one 
side is a statesman teaching patience, respect 
for vested rights, strict observance of pub- 
lic faith. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and 
usurists, and asking why anybody should be 
permitted to drink champagne and to ride 
in a carriage, while thousands of honest 
folks are in want of necessaries. Which of 
the two candidates is likely to be preferred 
by a workingman who hears his children 
cry for more bread? I seriously apprehend 
that you will in some such season of adver- 
sity as I have described, do things which 
will prevent prosperity from returning; that 
you will act like people who should in a 
year of scarcity devour all the seed corn, 
and thus make the next years not of scar- 
city, but of absolute famine. There will 
be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will 
increase the distress. The distress will pro- 
duce fresh spoliation. There is nothing to 
stop you. Your Constitution is all sail and 
no anchor. As I said before, when a society 
has entered on this downward progress, 
either civilization or liberty must perish. 
Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand, 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
Twentieth Century as the Roman Empire 
was in the Fifth, with this difference, that 
the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, and 
that your Huns and Vandals will have been 
engendered within your own country by 
your own institutions. 


Such were the predictions of Lord 
Macaulay 78 years ago. Comparing 
them with present-day conditions 
we must realize it is high time for 
all of us to pause and think. We 
love this country, its form of gov- 
ernment with its freedom, liberty 
and justice. We have faith in its 
future, but liberty and civilization 
cannot both be preserved unless all 
good citizens devote more earnest 
thought to Government Welfare 
and less to Selfish Business. In my 
opinion the one underlying cause of 
discontent in this country today can 
be traced to Selfish Business. 

Some of our great men have 
stated, that fewer than 5 per cent 
of the people in this country own 
over 80 per cent of its wealth, which 
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may or may not be a fact. How- 
ever, it contains enough truth for 
us to realize that it is not for the 
General Welfare. We have been go- 
ing on with our noses to the grind- 
stone, enjoying the wonderful nat- 
ural resources, thinking about our 
own business too much. By that I 
mean mostly the production end of 
the game, with the marketing end 
taking care of itself, and leaving the 
general business affairs of the coun- 
try to politicians who are influ- 
enced, and perhaps honestly too, by 
selfish financiers who thought of 
themselves alone with but little re- 
gard for the General Welfare. 

Too many corporations, without 
heart or soul, with no thought in 
mind but Selfish Business, have im- 
posed upon their employees, forcing 
them to work extremely long hours 
at small pay for many years. Today 
those same employees, with some- 
what of a revengeful thought in 
mind, often led by non-citizen radi- 
cals, are demanding not only justice 
but sometimes, in the eyes of the 
general public, even more. Selfish- 
ness as a tool in the hands of many 
corporations has plundered the pub- 
lic, brought discontent to loyal em- 
ployees and unearned wealth to a 
few. All this has been made easy by 
permitting corporations to be form- 
ed without proper regulations. In 
granting individuals the right to 
form a corporation it should have 
been provided in the beginning that 
no corporation would be permitted 
to hold stock in another corpora- 
tion. Small corporations owned by 
a few financiers, in many instances, 
are given the cream of many large 
corporations owned largely by the 
public, thereby leaving nothing but 
skimmed milk for the large corpor- 
ation. Selfishness enters into every 
business transaction to some extent 
but no harm is done until we exceed 
the speed limit of fair dealing. Com- 
petition and our ever-changing con- 
ditions cause us all to think too 
much for ourselves and too little for 
the general welfare of the country, 
but these two things will always be 
with us. It has been stated, on good 
authority, that about half the peo- 
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ple attending the Chicago Exposi- 
tion the past two years are now en- 
gaged in occupations unheard of at 
the time of the previous Fair in 
1893. 

Men who had money invested in 
livery stables a few years ago saw 
their business vanish and replaced by 
the garage. Others owning and 
operating expensive hotels through- 
out the country saw much of their 
business taken over by well-equip- 
ped camp grounds. The railroads 
have seen much of their business 
taken by trucks and we, in our busi- 
ness, have seen a great portion of 
our good grazing area completely 
destroyed by the advance of civili- 
zation. Thus we see one of the great 
hazards of business is the ever- 
changing conditions. 


Overexpansion in Business 


Many of the worries we have to- 
day were caused by overexpansion 
in business followed by the selfish- 
ness of financiers. Overexpansion 
followed by selfishness of the money 
lender has been the downfall of 
many a good man in private affairs 
as well as national and international. 
In private affairs just look back two 
or three years and see how many 
sheep outfits and ranchers have been 
foreclosed detrimental to both 
parties. 

In 1928 and 1929, when business 
was booming, and financial institu- 
tions had plenty of money to loan, 
we were encouraged to borrow 
money and expand. Financiers were 
willing to accept most any kind of 
worthless paper, either foreign or 
domestic, as collateral for a loan. 
This produced inflation faster than 
free silver at 16 to 1, for whenever 
one of us went to our bank and bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars, and simply 
gave a note, then began checking 
against it, we just put another thou- 
sand dollars in circulation. It seemed 
for a while that the balloon would 
never burst. Finally some of our 
large financiers realized that much 
of this collateral was not very good 
and whenever a banker thinks the 
security is not one hundred per cent 


good he wants to collect immedi- 
ately. 

The sheepman bought sheep at 
$12 per head and even more. The 
slump came, operating losses follow- 
ed until in 1931, many sheep out- 
fits owed their bankers $12 per head 
on sheep that were then worth, per- 
haps $4. The bank foreclosed and 
was extremely fortunate if it sold 
those sheep for $4 per head, thereby 
taking a loss of $8 per head. In 
some cases nothing else could have 
been done, but with many worthy 
fellows the financiers should have 
said, “Well, you were foolish to 
want to expand and increase your 
holdings and borrow so much money 
when things were high. But I was 
no less foolish in lending you the 
money. I even encouraged you to 
do so, for we had plenty of money 
to loan. Now conditions have 
changed, you cannot pay, and I 
should not expect you to pay one 
hundred cents on the dollar which 
is worth twice as much today as it 
was when you borrowed it. Let us 
both be sensible and fair and talk it 
over in a way that will be helpful to 
each other. We must both pay the 
penalty for our foolish financial ex- 
pansion. We will write off $4 per 
head on these sheep and start you 
off anew, owing us $8 a head instead 
of $12.” 

In many cases the borrower 
would have paid eventually and at 
least would have felt a lot better, 
while the lender would have been 
much better off also. The same 
thing is true in all lines of business. 
I might add also that I know actual 
cases where this plan was followed 
but in every case it was done by an 
individual financier and not by a 
corporation. 


National and International 


Regarding our war debts, many 
of our politicians say, “Make them 
pay”—just the same position as many 
bankers took with our debts with- 
out talking it over for mutual good. 
They do not stop to consider that 
these debts can only be paid in goods 
and the more of such payments we 

(Continued to page 49) 
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Forest Grazing Policies for the Future 


By F. A. SILCOX, Chief, U. S. Forest Service 


Statement Read by C. E. Rachford, Assistant Forester, at the Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers 
. Association at Phoenix, Arizona, January 30, 1935 


| WILL review briefly some of the 
problems.confronting the Forest 
Service and propose a program for 
your consideration. If you were to 
plot the precipitation records of the 
principal weather stations in the 
western states for the past seven 
years, you would have a curve show- 
ing precipitation to have been de- 
cidedly below normal. You men 
who have gone through this period 
of drouth need no such index to 
prove what you already know—loss 
in lamb weights with resultant loss 
in income speaks more eloquently 
than graphs or charts. The use of 
any index, however, leads to the in- 
escapable conclusion that low preci- 
pitation accompanied by excessive 
temperature over large areas has 
caused a decline in forage produc- 
tion. It is, of course, understood 
that some areas were affected more 
seriously than others, but generally 
the decline has been cumulative over 
the period and has reduced the form- 
er capacity of forest ranges in the 
neighborhood of 20 per cent. 

I appreciate that there never 
seems to be an opportune time to 
make adjustments,-and it is unfort- 
unate that the prospect of making 
such adjustments comes just at this 
time when the industry is just 
emerging from the depression. Since 
we now know that the duration or 
intensity of a drouth cannot be fore- 
seen, the question arises whether it 
is not good business to adjust num- 
bers of stock year by year as climatic 
and other conditions justify, rather 
than take a chance as we have done 
in the past and hope for better con- 
ditions the following year. Experi- 
ence now tells us that by taking a 
chance much of the gains made by 
the slight adjustments which have 
been possible under past policies and 
improvement in management prac- 


tices have been offset by the losses 
due to climatic conditions, with the 
result that our ranges are not in the 
best condition to aid the industry in 
recovery. 

We may not all agree on the les- 
son learned, but in my judgment the 
ranges must be kept in their most 
productive condition if they are to 
render the service to the industry 
which you men have a right to ex- 
pect. So the question now up for 
consideration is how rapidly and in 
what manner these adjustments can 
be made. 

This question of keeping lands 
productive ties in very closely with 
the administration of the public do- 
main under the Taylor Grazing Act. 
At a recent conference on correla- 
tien of policies of federal agencies 
it was pointed out that the problem 
inv-lved in the western states is the 
reestablishment of a sound economy 
for some 30 per cent of the total 
land area of the United States, in 
which there are said to be 320,000 
farm units, some $6,500,000,000 of 
ranch properties and improvements, 
$300,000,000 in cattle and sheep, 
and outstanding Farm Credit loans 
of $200,000,000. In this area there 
are 48 per cent of the total sheep of 
the United States and 15 per cent of 
the total cattle. I need not empha- 
size the need of readjustment of 
land-use practices in this vast area. 
Fundamentally it is a question of in- 
tegration of policy in the manage- 
ment of these areas, a problem of 
land management on a large scale, 
affecting far-reaching national 
interests. 

The administration of the public 
domain under the Taylor Grazing 
Act is now being perfected. This 
is an enormous task. It will require 
close study and cooperation with 
stockmen and all other interested 


agencies. The Forest Service is in- 
tensely interested in this phase of 
public-land planning. It has co- 
operated and will continue to co- 
operate to the best of its ability with 
Mr. Carpenter. The perfection of 
administration, however, will require 
time, and no one can foresee at the 
present time all the ways in which 
the administration of the national 
forests and the public domain can 
be and should be integrated. Under 
these circumstances there are impel- 
ling reasons why the Forest Service 
should make no commitments which 
might prove to be an obstacle to 
integration of policy later on. 
The social and economic elements 
in the Nation’s life are in a state of 
flux. Adjustments which may be 
necessary cannot now be foreseen 
clearly. It is for this reason that 
the Forest Service has joined whole- 
heartedly in the thoroughly sound 
administration policy of land-use 
planning. Our organization is 
working in harmony with state 
planning boards, and an effort is 
being made to fit the national for- 
ests into their proper place in the 
interest of community, state, and 
national welfare. As this study 
proceeds it becomes evident that the 
principle of multiple use as advo- 
cated and applied by the Forest 
Service is becoming more generally 
accepted. It is clear also that even 
on these areas adjustment of uses 
must be made and that during the 
period of readjustment the utmost 
flexibility of forest administration 
is essential. To emphasize this point 
I need but refer to the fact that if 
known legitimate national needs and 
demands on wild lands for timber, 
watershed protection, grazing, re- 
creation, and wild life were satisfied 
by devoting suitable areas each to 
a single use, a total area approach- 
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ing twice that of the United States 
would be required. It is established 
that most nonagricultural lands in- 
herently possess from two to all of 
these values in varying degrees. In 
view of these facts and that the 
uses of national forests are increas- 
ing rapidly, you can readily appre- 
ciate the necessity of adopting such 
policies as would be in harmony with 
community, state, and national re- 
quirements. As applied to grazing 
on the national forests it seems cer- 
tain that we must so formulate our 
policies as to aid in the perfection of 
this community-planning idea. 

There has been much discussion 
on how the national-forest resources 
could best be used in the relief of 
unemployment and _ submarginal 
farm and ranch operations. From 
long experience with these proper- 
ties and close contact with labor and 
the social problems resulting from 
unemployment, I early concluded 
that the opportunities for gainful 
employment on the national forests 
had not been fully explored. It was 
evident that while the resources of 
the national forests furnished some 
26 million days of work during 
1933, their potentialities in this 
respect had not been fully appreci- 
ated. Accordingly, the necessary 
surveys were made and the findings 
indicated that the deplorable unem- 
ployment condition in forest com- 
munities might be greatly relieved 
by the improvement of forest land 
and extending its use to a greater 
number of people. Better to pre- 
sent the situation, I need but refer 
to the fact that 31,013 families and 
19,389 laborers residing within na- 
tional forests were on relief rolls in 
1934. This number is more than 
doubled when families living in 
communities adjacent to the forests 
are considered. 

To relieve this situation it will be 
necessary to employ all the resources 
under our administration. A large 
number of these families are depend- 
ent upon diversified crops, and their 
cash income could be augmented by 
the grazing of a few head of live- 
stock. To do that, their farm areas 
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must be supplemented by the use 
of adjoining national-forest land. 
While complete information as to 
the number of families that need to 
use the range is not at hand, it is 
estimated that small owners at least 
equal to the present number of per- 
mittees desire range, either to in- 
crease the small number they are 
now grazing or to provide for those 
other small owners who are not now 
privileged to graze on the national 
forests. 

It will be understood, therefore, 
that this problem of distribution of 
grazing privileges presents certain 
social questions fully anticipated 
and provided for in the traditional 
policy of the Forest Service. It is 
and always has been a question of 
putting human needs above pro- 
perty rights. But if the Department 
adopts a policy in line with the needs 
of the situation and in harmony with 
the Administration’s policy on re- 
habilitation, it must be clear that the 
larger operators must be called upon 
to sacrifice some of the privileges 
they have heretofore enjoyed. In 
approaching the problem, however, 
the Forest Service is fully aware that 
an unusual demand may result 
whenever a more liberal policy is 
adopted than has heretofore been in 
effect. Already there is an indication 
that the town barber, the baker, and 
mechanic are desirous of expanding 
their operations into the grazing 
business. . These need not apply. 

In analyzing this situation these 
facts should be considered: 4 per 
cent of the sheep permittees graze 
23 per cent of the sheep, and 7 per 
cent of the cattle permittees graze 
47 per cent of the cattle. This con- 
dition is further emphasized by a not 
uncommon situation where within 
one region 283 permittees graze 121,- 
749 cattle; while 6,723 permittees 
graze 215,309 head. In this same 
region, 94 permittees graze 724,431 
sheep, while 2,817 permittees graze 
1,822,776. On one national forest 
16 permittees graze 105,924 sheep, 
while there are hundreds of small 
farmers in the valley clamoring for 
a national-forest privilege necessary 








to maintain small farm flocks. If 
as appears from this record an un- 
equal distribution of privileges has 
resulted from past policy, it would 
seem that the subject should be 
approached from a broad, economic 
study of the whole field rather than 
to adopt a policy of trying to serve 
all who apply. Such a study car- 
ried on in cooperation with other 
agencies would determine basic prin- 
ciples to guide local forest officers 
in the approval of applications and 
would remedy some of the defici- 
encies of our present system. It 
probably would go into the question 
of the submarginal character of 
many of the ranches, their acqui- 
sition by the federal government, 
and the relocation of owners on 
more productive areas. 

There are pressing needs, how- 
ever, that cannot await the results 
of such studies. These must be met 
in a reasonable and fair manner, 
with due consideration to present 
users. 

Another problem of forest admin- 
istration in which you are vitally 
interested is the increasing demands 
for other forms of public use. The 
drouth has had a serious effect on 
watersheds. Irrigationists attribute 
the decline in water to overgrazing. 
Recreation is on the increase. Public 
attention is being focused as never 
before on the needs of wild life. 


A very definite issue is thus raised 
on the question of domestic livestock 
on the national forests interfering 
with these other uses. The issue has 
taken the form of editorial com- 
ment, of magazine articles, of peti- 
tions, and it gets on the programs 
of national conservation conven- 
tions. On January 27, 1934, it was 
the subject of a hearing in the Na- 
tional Capital, before the Special 
Committee of the United States 
Senate on the Conservation of Wild 
Life Resources, which hearing was 
widely attended. The focusing of 
public thought on this question 
should be productive of good; it 
will invite analysis and should get 
closer to controlling facts. 


(Continued to page 46) 
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The Ogden Live Stock Show 


N the Rambouillet division of the 
Ogden Live Stock Show (Janu- 
ary 7-10), J. K. Madsen, W. D. 
Candland and Sons, W. S. Hansen, 
and the Utah Agricultural College 
divided the high honors. Madsen’s 
two-year-old ram was given first 
place in that class and later made 
champion. Madsen also had first 
place on his aged ewe and on both 
pens of four lambs. Second awards 
went to him on his yearling ram, 
ram lamb and yearling ewe, while 
his ewe lamb and flock took thirds. 
The champion Rambouillet ewe was 
a yearling, shown by the Agricul- 
tural College, which institution also 
took second place with its two-year- 
old ewe, and third with a ram lamb. 
W. D. Candland and Sons won first 
position with their ram lamb and 
first for flock; second on ewe lamb 
and on both pens of four lambs; 
and third on aged ram, yearling ram 
and yearling ewe. First places in the 
yearling ram and ewe lamb classes 
went to W. S. Hansen, who also took 
seconds on his aged ram and flock, 
and thirds on his aged ewe and pens 
of four lambs. 

High awards in the Hampshire 
section were taken by Malcolm 
Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; 
Leslie Densley of Ovid, Idaho; An- 
drus Bros., Kamas, Utah; the Utah 
Agricultural College, and Harry 
Crandall of Cass City, Michigan. 
Densley’s ram lamb was selected as 
champion ram of this section and 
first places were made by his pens 
of lambs and third by his ewe lamb. 
Moncreiffe had first places in the 
aged and yearling ram classes, year- 
ling ewe and ewe lamb classes and 
on his flock, and won the champion- 
ship award for the best ewe. Second 
places were also made by Mon- 
creiffe entries in the aged and year- 
ling ewe classes; thirds in the two 


pens of lambs. First on aged ewe 
went to Crandall and third on year- 
ling ram. Andrus Bros. had second 
on aged and yearling rams and third 
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on flock; the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege won second and third places on 
ram lambs, seconds on both pens of 
four lambs, and flock; second place 
on ewe lamb and third on aged ewe 
went to Sidney Densley of Ovid, 
Idaho. 








Champion Rambouillet Ram at the Ogden Live Stock Show, a two- 
year-old, bred and shown by John K. Madsen of Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
This ram took first place as a lamb in the Ogden Show two years ago, 
and was first and champion as a yearling in 1934. 


Champion Hampshire Ram at the Ogden Live Stock Show, owned 
and exhibited by Leslie Densley of Ovid, Idaho. 
months’ old, was bred by Jess Loader of Wendell, Idaho, for many 
years shepherd of the famous Thousand Springs flock. 


This ram, eleven 


















Common Problems of Wool 
Manufacturers and Growers 


Address of Arthur Besse, President of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Before the Wool 
Growers’ Convention in Phoenix, Arizona, on January 30, 1935 


JN the past there has been a con- 
siderable amount of talk about 
cooperation between the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
wool textile industry. At times this 
cooperation has been somewhat 
academic. Although there has been 
ample evidence of willingness to co- 
operate there has been little oppor- 
tunity except in one particular field 
actually to pull together as respects 
matters of mutual concern, but it 
is becoming apparent in increasing 
measure that there are many fields 
of endeavor where our interests are 
identical. I believe I can say con- 
fidently that on the question of tar- 
iff the two groups see eye to eye. 
You realize fully that our industry 
is the only customer for American 
grown wool. You cannot compete 
in the world markets abroad. We, 
on our part, appreciate the vital 
necessity of maintaining a domestic 
wool supply and are committed to 
a policy of demanding that the tariff 
program of this country give a de- 
gree of protection sufficient to en- 
able the domestic wool grower and 
the textile mill to survive. 

I would also like to take this op- 
portunity to acknowledge the valu- 
able cooperation and assistance given 
by your Secretary, Mr. Marshall, 
when he appeared in Washington 
together with representatives of the 
wool trade and of the wool textile 
industry in opposition to the pro- 
posal to place a processing tax on 
wool to compensate for the tax on 
cotton. With Mr. Marshall’s assist- 
ance we were enabled to show that 
the spread between cotton and wool 
had increased rather than decreased 
since the imposition of the proces- 
sing tax on cotton. I trust that the 
Washington authorities have been 
convinced of the danger of taking 
any action which will add to the cost 


of wool products and result in a cor- 
responding decrease in the use of 
wool. 

But I am here today to talk of 
cooperation in the future rather 
than cooperation during the past. 
It is my purpose to speak specific- 
ally of two things—labeling legisla- 
tion and wool promotion. 

In the past the wool textile in- 
dustry has vigorously opposed cer- 
tain so-called ‘“Truth-in-Fabric” 
bills which it regarded as detrimental 
and impractical. If, however, your 
association ‘will sponsor a bill de- 
signed to protect the consumer in a 
practical fashion and to promote the 
use of wool as compared with 
cheaper and less satisfactory substi- 
tutes, you will find our industry 
giving its full support to your ef- 
forts. 


We opposed former legislative 
bills on labeling of fabrics for many 
reasons. The principal ones may be 
summed up as follows: 


1. Such legislation was particularly 
directed at fabrics, which intimated that 
misrepresentation was specially prevalent in 
the textile field. The facts indicated that 
this is not the case and accordingly we have 
felt that such provisions should be a part 
of a general labeling act and not directed 
against one class or limited to textiles alone. 


2. We have felt that labeling should be 
permissive and not mandatory, and that 
restrictions on the use of the word “wool” 
should apply whenever it is used on a label, 
but if a manufacturer did not wish to label 
his merchandise he should not be compelled 
to do so. It requires a quite different form 
of effort to educate the public to demand 
a particular label so as to assure the main- 
tenance of a certain standard. Obviously if 
a product is not up to such a standard the 
manufacturer must improve it to the label 
standard if the public is demanding the 
label. And the effectiveness is tremendously 
increased if the public can be made to insist 
on a certain standard rather than to provide 
merely for the establishment by law of arbi- 
trary labels which may or may not mean 
anything to the public they are designed to 
protect. 


3. The third objection to previous bills 
arose from the fact that the distinctions 
provided for could not be checked in any 
way in the finished product which would 
have made enforcement virtually impossible. 

The impossibility of determining compli- 
ance with the provisions of these bills would 
have placed the honest manufacturer at a 
disadvantage with his less scrupulous com- 
petitors who might be inclined to take a 
chance and misbrand merchandise secure in 
the knowledge that their action could not 
be detected, 

4. The connotation of superior value 
given by these bills to virgin wool as such, 
regardless of the use to which it was to be 
put, was really misleading and would have 
been detrimental to the best interests of the 
industry. It is uneconomic as well as im- 
practical to try to legislate reclaimed ma- 
terial out of existence. Such material is 
bound to be used one way or another and 
if regulations prevented its use as “wool” 
another name might be coined which would 
even improve its position in the trade. The 
synthetic fiber manufacturers, denied the 
right to use the word “silk” or any combina- 
tion thereof, coined the term “rayon” which 
taday has a much greater advertising value 
than “near silk,” “artificial silk” or any 
such designation could have achieved. 


This whole labeling problem must 
be looked at in a practical manner 
and approached from the standpoint 
of public protection. If the public 
are not interested in what kind of 
material the soles of their shoes con- 
tain it is hardly worth while to 
label them. But it is important to 
make sure that if a manufacturer 
wants to label the soles he must tell 
the truth about them so that those 
who want impregnated felt won’t 
get composition, and those who 
want leather won’t get some substi- 
tute. From the standpoint of the 
tanner, however, the important 
thing is not to have all soles stamped 
with an identifying legend; it is to 
educate the public to demand 
leather. 

In our industry regulations re- 
specting one type of product are 
already in force and have worked 
very well indeed. I refer to the 
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labeling of “all wool” and “part 
wool” blankets. The regulations do 
not provide that blankets have to 
be labeled. You can just call them 
“blankets” if you want to. But if 
you use the word “wool” in any 
form you are obligated to observe 
the regulations laid down. No 
blanket may be labeled “all wool” 
unless it contains 98 per cent of 
wool by weight. Blankets contain- 
ing more than 25 per cent but less 
than 98 per cent of wool by weight 
(if the term “wool” is used) must 
be labeled with a guaranteed mini- 
mum wool content in percentage. 
Blankets containing more than 5 
per cent but less than 25 per cent 
of wool by weight may be labeled 
“part wool—not less than 5 per cent 
wool.” The restrictions, while not 
necessitating labels, do provide that 
no misrepresentation can be prac- 
ticed if the word “wool” is em- 
ployed. 

Similar, though somewhat more 
elaborate, provisions have _ been 
adopted in the case of camel’s hair 
fabrics, and we anticipate that we 
may secure early official confirma- 
tion and authority for these stand- 
ards. 

Recently retailers have asked for 
definitions of these terms—“100 per 
cent wool”; “all wool”; ‘wool’; 
“part wool.” To reply may seem 
simple but it is not so. Does ‘100 
per cent wool” mean the same as 
“all wool,” or is there some differ- 
ence? Does “wool” mean “all wool” 
or does it mean “largely wool,” and, 
if the latter, how much? We are 
working diligently on this problem 
and I believe we shall reach an 
agreement shortly as to proper no- 
menclature. Standards can then be 
set up to assure that all labels prop- 
erly describe the goods to which 
they are attached. 

We are ready to appoint a joint 
committee to work on a new label- 
ing bill with you if you so desire, 
and if an act can be drawn along 
the lines suggested we are prepared 
to support it. 


I would like to recapitulate by 
stating what, in my opinion, should 


be the basic principles of a labeling 
bill. 

1. Make labeling permissive but provide 
heavy penalties for misrepresentation in cases 
where labels are employed. If a seller wants 
the benefit of a label he should be compelled 
to observe rigid requirements as to veracity. 

2. Recognize that there is a big market 
for products made partly of wool and partly 
of cotton, rayon and other fibers, and not 
attempt to draft legislation which will dis- 
criminate against such products, but pro- 
vide that the extent of the wool content 
may not be exaggerated by incorrect or mis- 
leading reference. 

3. Establish a standard of nomencla- 
ture for textile products when wool is used 
in combination with other fibers in order 
that references to such products may clearly 
indicate the percentage of wool utilized. 
My own personal idea of this is as follows: 

A. “100 per cent wool” and “all wool” 
to be synonymous terms and used only when 
nothing but wool is used, subject to a 2% 
tolerance for possible foreign matter. 

B. “Wool” to mean what is sometimes 
referred to at present as “commercially all 
wool,” that is 95 per cent of wool by 
weight. 

C. Prohibit the use of the word “wool” 
in connection with fabrics containing less 
than 95 per cent of wool by weight unless 
there is stated on the label or in the refer- 
ence a guaranteed minimum percentage of 
wool—such as “‘not less than 75 per cent of 
wool by weight.” 

The benefits which such a stand- 


ardization of terms will produce 
should be considerable. There is to- 
day much merchandise masquerad- 
ing as wool in retail stores where 
the wool content is so small as to be 
almost negligible. Some of these 
goods will most certainly continue 
to be sold but the public is entitled 
to know what they are getting— 
and when they do know, I believe 
they will demand merchandise of 
better value. 

Beyond that we suggest that if 
such a bill can be agreed upon, our 
industry by code amendment can 
provide for the stamping of piece 
goods tickets so that garment manu- 
facturers and others will have full 
information as to the wool content 
of fabrics and can comply fully 
with all requirements of an “honest 
labeling” act. Both of our associa- 
tions are interested primarily in sell- 
ing a greater volume of merchandise. 
We must accomplish two things. 
First, make the public want wool 
and second, make sure that there 
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can be no misrepresentation of goods 
so that the public may actually get 
what it is educated to demand. 

It has been assumed in the past 
that the superior qualities of wool 
products were self-evident and little 
or no effort has been expended in 
an attempt to bring home to the 
public the fact that wool is a supe- 
rior fiber as well as being more ex- 
pensive than most of the other 
fibers with which it must compete 
for its share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. It is quite clear that there is 
no point in worrying about a wool 
label if by the time the label is 
standardized the consuming public 
has decided that they can get along 
without wool anyway. 

The extent to which the per 
capita consumption of wool has de- 
clined in this country is not gen- 
erally realized. The record is noth- 
ing short of astounding, and should 
cause the gravest concern to anyone 
who is dependent for his livelihood 
on wool and wool products. In 1910 
the average adult in the United 
States consumed the equivalent of 
eight yards of wool cloth. In 1920 
this had dropped to six yards, and 
in 1930 to four yards. I venture to 
say that very few of you gentlemen 
have realized that the average an- 
nual consumption per person in 
1930 was only half what it was in 
1910. ‘ 

Changes in living conditions and 
fashion have accounted for a con- 
siderable decrease in wool consump- 
tion, but changes in fashion are not 
haphazard. They are dictated by 
someone who has a new product to 
sell or by someone who is willing to 
spend some money to secure the ac- 
ceptance of more of his present 
product. Not everyone who tries 
to influence style trends is success- 
ful, but certainly those who don’t 
even try cannot be expected to exert 
any influence whatever. It is not 
reasonable to expect that any effort 
can induce women to return to the 
stout serge bathing suits with bloom- 
ers and skirts reaching well below 
the knee, but efforts can be made 
to see that the bathing suits that are 
worn, abbreviated though they may 
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be, are made of wool. By intelligent 
effort it is also possible to develop 
new uses for wool to compensate for 
decreased consumption in certain 
directions. 

There are substitutes—some good, 
some bad and some indifferent—for 
nearly every wool product sold. 
Those who make these competing 
products are spending money, time 
and effort to convince the public 
that they no longer need wool. We 
in the wool industry are doing noth- 
ing to counteract the efforts being 
put forth by these competitors; we 
expect our products to sell them- 
selves. Both the wool grower and 
manufacturer are a long way from 
the ultimate consumer, although the 
grower is naturally several steps 
further removed than our weaving 
mills. I believe that if we are to 
arrest the decline in wool consump- 
tion we must do something to get 
the story of wool to the consumer 
and to point out to the consumer 
the countless ways in which wool 
products are superior. We have 
stood still for a long time; it is, in 
my judgment, high time that the 
wool industry started a real effort 
to secure a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

I am not going into a detailed 
discussion of present plans for a wool 
promotional campaign; other speak- 
ers have prepared a carefully- 
thought-out presentation to show 
first why there is a need for pro- 
motion, and second, what can be 
reasonably accomplished by a sin- 
cere effort, and third, how it is pro- 
posed that a promotion bureau shall 
be organized and operated. 

The National Wool Trade has 
already gone on record as prepared 
to back the project and have given 
concrete assurance that they will 
contribute not only their full quota 
of funds to this effort, but will give 
generously of their time and effort 
in an endeavor to improve the 
present situation. It has not been 
possible to contact all the textile 
manufacturers in the short period 
between the time the report of the 
joint committee was finished and 
the time I had to leave to come to 
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Arizona, but enough of the manu- 
facturers have pledged their sup- 
port so we know that the program is 
going forward and is going to be 
supported generally by our indus- 
try. We are behind the wool promo- 
tion plan which is being presented 
for your consideration, and we want 
you to get behind it, too. The plan 
is not a grandiose scheme for ac- 
complishing the impossible; it is a 
practical, workable method of or- 
ganizing to promote the wider use 
of wool and wool products. The 
plan is simple and the expense in- 
volved is moderate. We propose to 
ask all factors involved to contri- 
bute their share and for this reason 
the share of any single individual 
or firm will be relatively small. The 
textile manufacturers will carry the 
largest part of the burden, the wool 
dealers are contributing generously 
and we hope that your members will 
welcome an opportunity to share in 
the cost of this work. 


I cannot exaggerate the import- 
ance of wool promotion to the grow- 
er, the dealer or the wool textile 
manufacturer. A considerable ef- 
fort is needed to arrest the decline 
in the consumption of wool; an even 
greater effort is needed to increase 
the use of wool and push the curve 
of consumption upward. We are 
losing ground every day that we 
fail to act. Unless we take energetic 
action we shall find the industry 
contracting from year to year and 
continually in a critical condition 
because the number of sheep and the 
number of looms and spindles will 
continue to be greater than is re- 
quired to supply the demand. At- 
tempts to curtail the supply seem 
to have come to grief in other in- 
dustries. Instead of trying to de- 
crease the supply let us work to in- 
crease the demand; instead of killing 
the sheep let us try to persuade 
people to use more wool. I cannot 
help but believe that the members 


of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation agree with me that the at- 
tempt should be made, and I know 
we can count on you to do your 
part. 


British Fat Sheep at the 
Smithfield Show 


EPORTS of the Smithfield Show 


held in December carry some 
facts of interest to American lamb 
raisers. Smithfield has for years 
been the high court of awards in 
fat stock of all classes and all breeds. 
Its carcass contests and awards have 
been large factors in molding the 
types of British meat animals. 
Both wethers and ewes are shown 
in the fat classes. Prizes for single 
animals are offered only in the car- 
cass classes. Only two classes are 
shown in each breed of live sheep, 
one for three wether lambs, and one 
for three ewe lambs. This is the 
arrangement for Hampshires, Suf- 


folks, Shropshires, and Oxfords. 


Southdowns show yearling wethers. 
Winners of all breeds come together 
for the championship and reserve. 

At the last show this award went 
to a pen of three purebred Hamp- 
shires shown by E. Clifton-Brown. 


The pen weighed 568 pounds, and 
the second pen of Hampshire wether 
lambs, 501 pounds. Plainly the 
British trade takes larger and fatter 
carcasses than are acceptable in the 
United States. Clifton-Brown also 
was first and second in the class for 
pens of three ewes which weighed 
§63 and 566 pounds per pen. The 
top pen of ewe lambs were reserve 
champions after the same exhibitor’s 
pen of wethers in the inter-breed 
show. 


The winning Hampshires were 
not sold in the auction. Another 
pen of three ewe lambs, weighing 
498 pounds, brought $22.70 per 
head; and a 558-pound pen of Suf- 
folks, $25 per head. 

Southdowns were prominent in 
the carcass show and furnished the 
champion which had a live weight 
of 85 pounds and a carcass weight 
of 47 pounds, which brought 59 
cents per pound. 

In the section for 70-pound car- 
casses, Suffolks took the first five 
places, the live weight of the winner 
being 139 pounds, and the 79-pound 
carcass brought 22.5 cents. 





HE wool turnover in January was well below that 

of December, yet the smaller demand had no influ- 
ence on prices. Fine greasy combing wools were in 
continuous call, but woolen wools led in point of com- 
parative activity. Near the end of the month the 
receiving and shipping of wool were greatly hampered 
by an unusual blizzard and a near-record snowfall. 
Dealers are now all alert for first-hand information 
from the several growers’ conventions and are wonder- 
ing what, if any, change may be made to further more 
satisfactory adjustment of the government marketing 
plan to the wool trade as a whole. Favorable develop- 
ments in the manufacturing field are hoped for and 
during this waiting the wool trade is adjusting itself 
mentally to the prospect of another clip coming into 
the market in a few weeks’ time. 

A decided increase in the consumption of domestic 
raw material, at a price yet to be determined, and no 
importing of foreign wool in volume and price likely 
to restrict the movement of the domestic supply into 
consumption at fair prices, seem the outlook for 1935. 
The wool structure is now regarded as in the best shape 
for a long time. The sharply divided price situation 
between free and controlled wools has almost disappeared 
and a return to normal marketing relations is near to 
hand. It seems morally certain that had there been 
no government merchandising plan operative in 1934 
domestic prices would have been forced to a much lower 
level than seen at this time. The Territory wool group 
is only 15 per cent below the average price of the first 
quarter of 1934, while the Colonial markets, as indicated 
by the Bradford 64s top, a reliable barometer, have 
suffered a decline of 40 per cent. 

Consumption of wool in the United States in 1934 
fell off so severely, amounting only to 65 per cent of 
the average annual consumption of the preceding five 
years, as to occasion surprise that prices of the western 
wools kept so firm, particularly as they were subject 
to keen competition for the greater part of the year 
from fleece wools outside the government merchan- 
dising plan. 
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Consumption of domestic wool in 1934 was 
approximately 280,000,000 grease pounds as compared 
with 488,500,000 pounds in 1933. The use of domestic 
wool might have fallen even lower had not manufac- 
turers shown an emphatic lack of interest in fine for- 
eign wools. Total import of foreign combing and 
clothing wools for 1934 was only 17,199,000 pounds 
as against 50,853,000 pounds in 1933, a decrease of 62 
per cent. 

The year 1934 brought disappointment not only 
to wool growers but to wool manufacturers whose 
operations, in general, were quite unprofitable. The 
main cause of the unsatisfactory mill situation had little 
if anything to do with the price of wool. The industry 
for years has been over-machined in relation to the 
consuming capacity of the general public. 

“The industry cannot show satisfactory results 
until demand is stimulated or until the severity of com- 
petition forces a certain percentage of the mills to 
close and so reduce present excess of manufacturing 
equipment. Not only was 1934 not profitable in itself, 
but its losses probably wiped out what profit ~ had 
accrued in 1933,” declared the President of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Current mill reports indicate a sustained operation 
of machinery and expectations of at least two months 
more at prevailing rate of activity. Men’s wear lines 
have not picked up much of a broad re-order business. 
Demand in the women’s division has brought about 
increased activity both in woolens and worsteds though 
in the matter of price the woolens appear to be in the 
lead. Although the mills are running actively, no 
immediate profitable production seems in sight. The 
industry is facing operations at a loss for many weeks 
because of the keen anxiety for business at the start of 
the season in 1935 spring goods for men’s wear which 
led to extremely low pricing of these fabrics as related 
to production costs. 

Some dealers suspect that an easier trend is on the 


point of developing in domestic wool, but this is mostly 
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individual opinion and not entertained by the larger 
houses in the wool trade. When the greasy wool mar- 
ket becomes very dull, the thought of lower prices 
often enters into the situation. There seems nothing 
upon which to ground such sentiment especially as 
holders of free wools are not showing any disposition 
to depress prices. There are no influences operating 
actively at this time to bring about any alterations in 
value or any change in the volume of demand for mill 
consumption. 

Buying in January was not up to expectations en- 
tertained in the closing weeks of the year and while 
manufacturers and topmakers continue to show inter- 
est in the raw material—particularly the topmakers 
who are hard pressed to meet specifications arriving 
freely—the actual turnover of wool is comparatively 
small. However, mill consumption is still running 
ahead of purchasing for replenishment and it is expected 
that mill buying that must be done in order to meet 
actual needs will make a big hole in the unsold stocks 
of domestic wool before the new clip comes off in 
volume. 

The attitude of manufacturers is now well defined. 
It seems quite obvious that they will buy wool as they 
need it and that as long as the demand for fabrics keeps 
up, the short supplies of raw material in their possession 
will compel them to purchase wool regularly. There is, 
however, little indication of any purchasing in advance 
of prospective needs. Nothing is occurring to indicate 
any basic change in prices. Topmakers are looking 
around as usual for suitable wool at the lowest price 
possible, but find the field quite circumscribed so far 
as Territory and similar wools are concerned. 

A rather noticeable feature of the market is that 
the high priced wools, such as original bags of the Mon- 
tana type and graded strictly fine wools, are neglected. 
A similar apathy is noticeable in the Territory and fleece 
wools grading around quarterblood. Demand from 
topmakers, mostly for fine wool, is for original bag 
wools of the Colorado and New Mexico type at from 
63 to 65 cents and at from 60 to 62 cents for the defec- 
tive wool. There is also some purchasing of California 
and Texas wools. The scoured wool market shows more 
action, particularly in the medium grades of pulled 
wool, the choice white B selling from 58 to 60 cents, 
down to 50 cents for less desirable wool. Supplies of 


Texas and New Mexico scoureds are in moderate com- 
pass but without much expansion in demand. The 
fleece wool group is not meeting much encouragement 
from buyers even though holders of these wools seem 
in a position to offer concessions. 

Consumption for several weeks past has been quite 
obviously larger than replenishment by purchases 
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which, consequently, may be expected to continue in- 
definitely unless something unforeseen should occur. 
At time of writing the general situation, encountering 
a new measure of uncertainty caused by doubt as to 
what may be the action of the Supreme Court on the 
gold policy of the Administration, is not considered as 
favorable to purchasing of commodities much in 
advance of their movement into actual consumption. 
Wool dealers, nevertheless, regard their market as some- 
what of a law unto itself and in a comparatively sound 
position. The fact that the use of wool in 1934 fell so 
far below anything like a normal consumption is re- 
garded as a good reason for believing that wool con- 
sumptioi this year will rise at least to the average con- 
sumption of the preceding five years and that, conse- 
quently, the somewhat large carryover will be taken 
care of adequately. Due consideration is also given 
to the high probability that this year’s domestic clip, as 
an aftermath of the drouth condition of last year, will 
be the smallest for a long period. 

Following a strong opening in 1934 domestic wool 
prices turned downward, the year closing at the low; 
but the average price of the Territory group for 1934 
actually made a gain of about 13 cents per clean pound 
as conipared with 1933. The average selling price on 
the Montana and similar graded Territory group, com- 
prising the six grades, clean basis, Boston rates, is shown 
herewith: 

















First quarter 1934 79.2 cents 
Second quarter 1934 72” 
Third quarter 1934 70.6 “ 
Fourth quarter 1934 67.6 “ 
January 1935 wa 


Successful foreign wool markets in January had 
the effect of annulling the fear experienced near the 
close of 1934 that domestic wool prices might be affect- 
ed detrimentally. Heavy sales throughout the first 
series of London wool auctions indicated very clearly 
the large demand existing abroad for spot wool. The 
continental nations were very generous buyers through- 
out the series and the appearance of Russia as a pur- 
chaser of fine scoured wools was an event of unusual 
importance. The sales throughout were very generally 
in the sellers’ favor and the market closed with a firm 
tone. The Australian markets also made good clear- 
ances, England, Japan and the Continent operating 
quite freely. In New Zealand the good wools kept firm, 
although the faulty wools favored the buyers slightly. 
In general, the wools sold in London were approximately 
§ per cent higher than the Colonial prices. The Argen- 
tine market is quiet and strong particularly in lamb’s 
wool. Sales of Montevideo new clip wools in Liverpool 
near the end of the month brought prices approximately 
to those named on similar wools in bond Boston. 
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| aguas onan conventions were held between January 

10th and 25th by the state associations of Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Utah. Space in this 
issue Of the National Wool Grower prohibits such de- 
tailed reports of the programs and resolutions adopted 
in the various states as is desirable. 

Favorable weather greeted the meetings in all of 
the states except Montana where a two-day spell of cold 
weather and snow immediately before the convention 
prevented many sheepmen from attending. In all cases 
the interest was unusually good, and the organizations 
were shown to be in a healthy condition. Wool growers 
generally are coming to a better appreciation of the 
work done in their interest by their state and national 
organizations, though lack of finances and _ personal 
equipment still prevents many of the states from mak- 
ing such an active campaign for membership as would 
seem likely to be productive of real results. 


Two-day programs were provided in all cases. The 
President and Secretary of the National Association 
were scheduled at all of the conventions. President 
Ellenwood spoke very forcefully in the meetings at 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Following the Wash- 
ington convention, However, a heavy cold compelled 
him to return to his home until time to start for the 
national convention at Phoenix. The Secretary ad- 
dressed the Montana and Utah conventions in his stead. 
There was the usual representation of stockyards, pack- 
er and railroad interests, though somewhat smaller num- 
bers of commission men than is customary. 


At all of the conventions there was keen anxiety 
for more definite information about the administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Act, and also in respect to the 
future policy of the Forest Service in the renewal of 
grazing permits. Growers also were very anxious to get 
a survey of the wool market situation and prospects. 
At several meetings, Colonel Harry Embach of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation spoke on this topic 
and indicated there was nothing in the present wool 
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situation to suggest lower prices for the 1935 clip than 
those now obtaining at the markets. The weight of the 
carryover of shorn wool, Colonel Embach said, is not 
really excessive. In other recent years there have been 
lighter carryovers of grease wool, but in those cases 
there was a larger supply of wool in the hands of the 
mills and in the various processes of manufacture. A 
normal active goods trade would, he said, give stability 
to the coming season and advancing prices abroad, 
which are not improbable, would also mean improve- 
ment in the market situation. 

On the matter of the Taylor Act administration 
nothing more definite developed than had taken place in 
previous state meetings. Director Carpenter was not 
present at any of the state conventions, and while repre- 
sentatives were on hand in some of the states they con- 
tinued to report that the general plan of administration 
was yet awaiting the completion of organizing districts 
and appointment of the administrative staff. The for- 
est grazing matters were handled in each case by local 
or district officials who presented the situation in re- 
gard to forest range deterioration and demands for 
permits from those not now holding them. In this case 
also, it is the official word that no general plan of action 
has been decided upon, although it was plainly intimated 
that material reductions in permits would be made both 
for distribution and range protection. The final and 
official statement on this matter was included in the 
paper sent to the national convention at Phoenix by 
Chief Forester Silcox, which paper is printed in this 
issue. 


The Idaho Convention 
Boise, Idaho—January 10-12, 1935 


RANK S. GEDNEY, in characteristic fashion, 

started a good idea during his response to the ad- 
dress of welcome at Boise. In closing he handed to the 
Secretary a check for $225 in payment of his company’s 
dues in the state association for the year 1935. 


The address of President D. Sid Smith was the 
most concise and complete analysis of general govern- 
ment affairs, particularly with regard to agriculture, 
that could possibly be presented. He laid chief empha- 
sis upon the difficulties confronting Idaho stockmen 
through the proposed plan of the administration of the 
Taylor Act, and also drew attention to the injustice 
and economic injury that would result from the im- 
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minent reductions in numbers of 
stock now grazed by forest permit- 
tees whose holdings of commensur- 
ate property will be rendered prac- 
tically of no value in proportion to 
reductions made. 

Mr. Smith expressed a very prac- 
tical idea which could well be recog- 
nized by all government agencies 
having to do with land use: ‘The 
right and opportunity to use grass 
has the same relationship to the live- 
stock producer as the right and op- 
portunity to use irrigation water 
has to the farmer and crop pro- 
ducer.” 

Secretary Claar’s report showed 
an association income in 1934 of 
$6748, of which $5590 was paid as 
dues. There were expenditures of 
$2200 for salaries, and $1993 for 
Idaho’s quota of the budget of the 
National Association. 

Reporting as president of the 
State Sheep Commission and State 
Predatory Animal Board, J. L. 
Driscoll informed the convention 
that no scab had existed in Idaho 
for three years. Sixty-four thous- 
and sheep were shipped in from 18 
states last year, and upwards of 440 
thousand were moved out. There 
was a total inspection by the board’s 
inspectors of nearly two and one- 
half million head. On predatory 
animal work the board expended 
during the year a total of $24,634 
which is derived from a special tax 
collected by the state. A part of 
this money is used for the payment 
of bounties in cooperating with the 
counties. 

Dean E. J. Iddings of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho talked on recent phases 
of the work of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. John T. 
Caine gave a prepared address upon 
the outlook for the range livestock 
industry in which he foresaw ma- 
terially higher prices for 1935 lambs. 
The address on transportation was 
delivered by H. J. Plumhof, gen- 
eral manager of the Oregon Short- 
line Railroad. The forest grazing 
situation in Idaho was presented by 
C. N. Woods of the regional office 
at Ogden. 

After three years’ service, D. Sid 
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Smith declined reelection and T. C. 
Bacon of Twin Falls, Idaho, was 
named as president of the Idaho 
Association. He had previously 
served in that capacity from 1924 
to 1928. At the banquet which fol- 
lowed the close of the convention, 
Dr. S. W. McClure, as speaker for 
the membership, presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith with a very handsome 
silver service. 

On the question of administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
the convention asked as prerequisites 
of the administration: 

(1) That permits be issued for use of 
grazing districts to land owners or corpora- 
tions and associations who were using the 
public lands prior to 1934, and who are 
recognized as bona fide, established stock- 
men having a livestock set-up; (2) that 
the right to grazing permits shall be trans- 
ferable either with livestock or real estate, 
and shall not be appurtenant to the land; 
(3) that the permittee shall not be re- 
quired to produce more than a reasonable 
portion of his year’s feed requirements; (4) 
that the same poperty may be used in qual- 
ifying for both public domain and forests. 

Opposition was expressed to any 
federal policy of restocking ranges. 
It was claimed that ordinary eco- 
nomic developments would effect 
such readjustment in the numbers 
of livestock as may become neces- 
sary by reason of the drouth. The 
association also asked that ten-year 
forest grazing permits be renewed 
in 1935 and called attention to the 
fact that forest reductions would 
cause marketings to an extent in- 
jurious to livestock prices and also 
undermine the value of deeded 
lands now used in connection with 
forest permits. 

Opposition was expressed to the 
existing tariff law under which the 
President is empowered to make re- 
ductions in import duties. In adopt- 
ing the report of the committee on 
general operations, the convention 
endorsed a scale of 8 cents per head 
and board for shearing in 1935. 
Continuation of the 1934 assessment 
values for sheep was favored. The 
wool marketing committee’s report 
called for a reduction in the charges 
for handling consigned wools and 
recommended the continuance of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
plan of marketing wool as operated 


in 1933 and 1934. Another resolu- 
tion from this committee called for 
the placing of individual houses 
handling either free wools or pur- ff 
chased clips under such govern- ff 
ment supervision or licensing as 
might be necessary to insure fair 
handling of consignments in the in- [7 
terests of the growers. “ 

The lamb marketing committee | 
report expressed opposition to fed- 
eral legislation proposed for limit- 7 
ing marketing of livestock to recog- | 
nized public markets. The com- | 
mittee also asked that commission 


charges be placed on a flat basis of 7 


not more than $15 per double deck | 
car, and that commission companies 
shall abide by official decisions and 
cease fighting with injunctions and 
other legal processes that prevent 
the effectiveness of rates found to 
be reasonable. Approval was ex- [ 
pressed for the work of the Skagg’s 
Safeway Stores in their 1933 lamb 
week campaign. 5 

Objection was registered to [J 
amounts collected in 1934 at rail- 
road feeding yards. It was voted | 
that any legislation enacted for the J 
governing of direct transportation [ 
should be “‘designed to preserve com- [7 
petition between two distinct types [7 
of transportation, and not with the ff 
view of freezing competition and 
checking trucking.” 


The Oregon Meeting 


Heppner, Oregon—January 14-15, 
1935 


hoes Soc interest and activity 
characterized Oregon’s twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention which 
was held at Heppner, January 14 
and 15. Over 400 sheepmen from 
eastern and central Oregon were in 
attendance, which is the largest 
turnout for some years. The Secre- 
tary’s report showed a paid-up mem- 
bership of only 62, but with the re- 
vival of interest and the clarification 
of dues payments, the association 
seems assured of adequate support 
both in finances and association ser- 
vice by individual members. 
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President F. A. Phillips discussed 
wool marketing and the growth of 
West Coast lamb markets in his of- 
ficial address. He drew several les- 
sons from the trip he made as a 
member of the Swift party which 
toured eastern markets last fall, clos- 
ing with an emphatic appeal for 
stronger organization. 

Other first-day addresses were 
delivered by B. E. Palmer of the 
State Relief Committee, who has 
been in charge of the water develop- 
ment project on Oregon ranges; W. 
E. Meyer, president of the Interme- 
diate Credit Bank at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, who spoke on credit matters 
and the work of the government 
loaning and discounting agencies; 
and Paul Carpenter who gave a very 
practical economic review of wool 
marketing methods. 

In a very masterful address, Mac 
Hoke reviewed Oregon sheepmen’s 
problems as arising from matters of 
taxation, use of government lands, 
transportation and agricultural ad- 
justment. D. E. Richards of the 
livestock experiment station at Un- 
ion opened the second day’s program 
with a demonstration of types of 
sheep for profitable lamb and wool 
production. 

Talks were also made by R. L. 
Clark on market affairs, and by Pro- 
fessor P. L. Brandt on land and graz- 
ing matters. The feature of the 
afternoon session was the address of 
the National President, F. A. 
Ellenwood. He was followed by 
V.O. McWhorter of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, in a discussion of methods 
of management for maximum lamb 
crops. 

Mr. Phillips nominated as his suc- 
cessor in the office of president, Mr. 
Garnett Barratt of Heppner, who 
was elected with a unanimous vote. 
Ernest Johnson of Wallowa was 
made first vice president; Mac Hoke 
of Pendleton, second; John V. With- 
ers of Paisley, third; and David T. 
Jones of Suntex, fourth. Mr. Holt 
continues as secretary. 

The convention’s resolutions in- 
cluded a request for reseeding and 
improvement of marginal lands to 
be taken by federal agencies for 


return to grazing use. Endorsement 
was also given to the adoption of 
government standards in the grad- 
ing of meats. The continuation of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
wool plan with a reduction of the 
two-cent charge was called for. 


Utah’s Annual Convention 


Salt Lake City, Utah— 
January 24-25, 1935 


"THE roof garden of the Hotel 

Utah was filled to overflowing 
at each meeting of the Utah State 
Wool Growers’ convention. 

The convention was held Janu- 
ary 24th and 25th. President Jor- 
gensen’s annual address and the 
report of Secretary Hooper were 
given on the morning of the first 
day. P. O. Wilson, manager of the 
National Live Stock Marketing As- 
sociation, also gave a talk on live- 
stock marketing at that session. 

In the afternoon, George E. Col- 
lard, manager of the Utah Produc- 
tion Credit Association and a former 
president of the Utah State Wool 
Growers Association, spoke on pro- 
duction credit financing. 

Following Mr. Collard, R. C. Pol- 
lock, manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in Chicago, 
told of the work done by that as- 
sociation in advertising lamb. He 
commended the Utah people for the 
successful Lamb Week campaigns 
they have carried on annually for 
the last three years, and spoke highly 
of the cooperation of the various 
stores, the Utah Power and Light 
Company, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany and others. Mr. Pollock spoke 
briefly of the various mediums 
through which the Board’s adver- 
tising of meat is done, such as news- 
papers, the radio, packers, chambers 
of commerce, extension service, 
universities, railroads, etc. 

President Ellenwood of the Na- 
tional Association was to have ad- 
dressed the afternoon session on 
Thursday, but was prevented from 
attending the convention on account 
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of a very severe cold. The National 
Secretary, F. R. Marshall, spoke of 
the activities of the National Associ- 
ation during 1934. 

On Friday morning the first 
speaker was Carl Mattson, forest ‘ 
supervisor at Richfield, Utah. He 
spoke of the problems of the Forest 
Service in Utah as they affected live- 
stock. . 

The wool marketing situation 
was discussed by the president of 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, Charles Redd. D. E. Judd, 
secretary-treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, spoke on wool marketing from 
the financial standpoint. 

A talk on forest permits was 
given by Sylvester Broadbent of 
Salt Lake City. 

In the afternoon, H. C. Jessen, 
chief engineer of the F. E. R. A. at 
Salt Lake City, gave some interest- 
ing information on well drilling. 

Following committee reports, 
elections were held and S. M. Jorgen- 
sen, W. D. Candland, and James A. 
Hooper, were reelected as president, 
vice president, and secretary, respec- 
tivly. 

The Utah Association went on 
record as favoring an amendment to 
the Taylor Grazing Act to make it 
inclusive of all the public domain. 
It. was also contended in the com- 
mittee report as adopted that where 
there was any doubt as to the proper 
interpretation of the bill in connec- 
tion with the issuance of permits, 
the established users should be given 
the benefit of the doubt, and that 
no necessity existed for divided per- 
mittees into classes. 

An urgent request was made that 
term permits on the national forests 
be “granted for not less than a ten- 
year period without reduction.” 
Where range rehabilitation is neces- 
sary, it was asked that term permits 
“be issued for the full number and 
that such temporary reduction as 
may be necessary be worked out 
from year to year without any stated 
reduction in the permanent permit.” 

The association opposed the enac- 
tion into the law of any bill which 
would have the effect of repealing 
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The Annual Convention of 
the National Auxiliary 


HE sixth annual convention of 

the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
was held at Phoenix, Arizona, Janu- 
ary 29 to 31, 1935, with Mrs. T. J. 
Hudspeth in charge of general ar- 
rangements. 

The evening preceding the open- 
ing of the convention, an informal 
reception was held at the Adams 
Hotel for the visiting ladies. 

The opening session was held 
jointly with the men at the Hotel 
Westward Ho. Mrs. S. O. Stewart, 
president of the National Auxiliary, 
represented the auxiliary and pledg- 
ed its support to the wool industry. 

The afternoon was spent in a 
drive to the most picturesque places 
in Salt River Valley. In the even- 
ing the ladies were guests of the Fox 
Theatre, which added variety to the 
convention entertainment and was 
enjoyed by all who attended. 

The second morning the regular 
business session was held with Mrs. 
Stewart presiding. Musical numbers 
were given by Helen Fenner Miller 
and Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, a past 
president of the auxiliary, who sang 
“The Sheep and the Shepherd.” Mrs. 
Jerrie W. Lee was the accompanist. 
A memorial tribute to Mrs. A. A. 
Johns .was given. It was recalled 
that Mrs. Johns was one of the Ari- 
zona women who aided in the or- 
ganization of the auxiliary in 
Phoenix six years ago. 

The President’s greetings and 
committee reports were given dur- 
ing the remainder of the morning 
session. 

At 1:30 P. M. a barbecue lun- 
cheon was arranged for both men 
and women of the convention, this 
being held at the Tovrea Packing 
Plant. Lamb was featured. 


The closing business session was 
held in the dining room of the 


With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Adams Hotel at 10 A. M., January 
31. This session was given to enter- 
tainment in musical readings, un- 
finished business and election of of- 
ficers. The newly elected officers 
are: President, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; first vice 
president, Mrs. Herman Oliver, John 
Day, Oregon; second vice president, 
Mrs. Leon Contor, Idaho Falls, 





PRESIDENT STEWART'S MES- 
SAGE TO THE NATIONAL 
AUXILIARY 


E should have a definite aim 

and persist and persevere in 
the accomplishment of that aim. We 
must have an active, powerful, per- 
sistent persevering faith in God, life, 
and ourselves. We must learn to co- 
operate in all ways with an abiding 
confidence; to know that though the 
majority rule, the minority have 
rights; to be constantly vigilant. We 
must be keenly alive and awake, care- 
ful always to do the necessary things, 
but avoid the inconsequential. When 
we give loyalty, steadfast apprecia- 
tion, and cooperation we will be 
serving with an efficiency that makes 
for growth and progress. Remember 
a body without a head cannot furic- 
tion but neither can a head function 
without a body. 

There is an old, old story—one that 
has come down through Chinese his- 
tory for 3000 years. Two frogs fell 
into a jar of cream. One immediate- 
ly gave up, fell to the bottom, and 
drowned. The other paddled around 
until little lumps of butter were 
formed. Gradually with his continu- 
ous paddling a large lump of butter 
was formed and Mr. Frog had a solid 
foundation upon which to stand and 
help him out of his hole. Now this 
frog represents the optimist which 
we might do well to emulate. If in 
this auxiliary we unite and paddle in 
the same direction we will Build well 
—we will build an organization that 
will stand for true friendship, good 
will, and accomplish our very definite 
purpose. 

Grace T. Stewart. 








Material for this page should be sent to 
Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, National Press Cor- 
respondent, 241 East South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Idaho; secretary, Mrs. Parley A. 
Dansie, Salt Lake City, Utah; treas- 
urer, Mrs. David Smith. 

The social climax to the conven- 
tion for the auxiliary was the lun- 
cheon at the Arizona Club at 1:30 
P. M. on the 31st. Mrs. Robert 
Lockett, junior chairman for the 
luncheon and entertainment, was 
assisted by Mrs. Jerrie W. Lee, Mrs. 
Jack Duerson, and Mrs. Eugene 
Campbell. 





Arizona Auxiliary 
Reorganized 


"THE Arizona State Auxiliary was 

reorganized during the sessions 
of the annual convention of the 
National at Phoenix and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. J. R. Duerson, Flagstaff; first 
vice president, Mrs. Gene Campbell, 
Phoenix; second vice president, Mrs. 
Dannie Campbell, Phoenix; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Robert Lockett, 
Phoenix; historian, Mrs. T. J. Hud- 
speth, Seligman. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. ParLey A. Dansiz, Utah, Chairman 


NATION-WIDE movement 
has been started to convince 
the fashion-wise women of America 
that American woolen fabrics are 
being designed and made equal to 
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the artistry and delight found in [7 


imported stuffs. 

Some of America’s most noted 
designers specialize in woolen fab- 
rics, because they feel that the style, 
richness, and beautiful draping qual- 
ities of wool, as well as its durability, 
result in an eventual economy to the 
wearer that cannot be equaled by 
any other fabric. 

Women can dress more smartly 
and economically in wool than any- 
thing else. 

Most women are totally unaware 
of the beautiful soft, sheer, light- 
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weight wool fabrics now available at 
extremely reasonable prices. 

Tweed is being used extensively 
in suits and coats for sports wear, 
while velour, a woolen fabric hav- 
ing a short, thick woolen nap, is 
best for chic suits, coats and dresses. 
In heavier weights velour makes up 
into exquisite draperies and uphol- 
stery. 

It is the main object of the Edu- 
cational Department to convince 
every wool grower’s wife and 
daughter to be an ambassador for 
the greater use of wool, by using 
more herself, especially in wearing 
apparel and home furnishings. And 
Dame Fashion is assisting greatly by 
her clever designing in every type 
of wearing apparel for men, women 
and children, and in practically 
everything in the home from wall 
draperies and living room suites to 
various ornaments of all descrip- 
tions, both practical and beautiful. 

Be original and design something 
yourself and tell the Educational 
Department about it, that we may 
let others know. Sometimes the 
greatest successes have been achieved 
from some clever, but practical idea. 
It is our duty to inspire the buying 
public to use more wool in one way 
or another, and we can conscienti- 
ously do so, knowing its superior 
qualities. 

Statistics prove that if carpet 
wool is excluded (it being the poor- 
est and cheapest class of wool), the 
American sheepman has been pro- 
ducing nearly four fifths of the 
improved wool that is being used 
in the United States. 

By individual and cooperative en- 
deavor, we can greatly promote and 
increase the consumption of wool. 


How much are you using to help? 





Chapter Activities 


WING to the amount of ma- 
terial dealing with the annual 
meeting of the National Auxiliary 
this month, it has been necessary to 
hold over until next month’s: issue 
the reports of local auxiliary affairs. 
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Some Objectives of the National Auxiliary 


Address Delivered by Mrs. S. O. Stewart, President of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers Association, at the 
Opening Session of the 70th Annual Convention 


HE women as well as the men of 

our industry have been troubled 
about many things. Some are ac- 
tive in the business, others have 
families of growing children, and 
many share with their husbands the 
burdens of financial responsibilities. 
These women are particularly gifted 
to lead a good fight, to influence 
many times their number. What a 
power we could be if we fully un- 
derstood the issues before us. So let 
us in the various auxiliaries to wool 
growers, aim, and hold to that aim 
this coming year, to study to pre- 
pare ourselves in regard to the prob- 
lems of our industry. Let us study 
to understand the great construc- 
tive program, as set up by Congress 
and the President, in its relationship 
to each one of us. We can follow 
the call of the Pioneer Spirit in 
which American womanhood play- 
ed its equal part with men. 

And with the home as a basis, we 
can become a functioning influence 
in our community, in our state, and 
in our nation. “Those who would 
live in a better world must help 
build it . . . to do so we must be in- 
formed.” To have a better industry 
we must help build or rebuild it. 

The number of auxiliary mem- 
bers is very small in comparison with 
the probable number of women who 
depend upon the sheep-raising in- 
dustry for a living. In “these hard 
times” it is an easy way of thinking, 
to presume it an economy to not 
become a member, or if a member 
to drop your membership. Never 
was there a time when we needed 
each other more, needed the encour- 
agement and diversion that a getting 
together at auxiliary meetings will 
give us. 

I believe the estimated number 
of women receiving a livelihood 
from this industry is between two 
and two and a half million; if we 
might have one tenth that number 


as members, think of the invalu- 
able service we could render through 
home economics education. Through 
our auxiliary organizations we can, 
by our lamb and textile demonstra- 
tions, give practical information 
that will help maintain the best 
possible standard of living through 
the wisest management of reduced 
incomes. Women everywhere are 
determined that the depression shall 
not interfere with the well-being 
of their families. Nine tenths of 
the buying is done by women and it 
is their task to make one dollar do 
the work of many. The discrimi- 
nating buyer will learn that it is an 
economy to know her meats. . . to 
select her own; that meat that has 
ripened in the cooler for at least ten 
days is more palatable; that there is 
no reason to regard the large cuts 
with suspicion—the smaller cuts 
may have come from a bum lamb. 
The break-joint test is a fairly ac- 
curate measure of the age of the 
carcass. The older sheep will not 
break like a lamb. The color of 
the meat should be a deep red or 
lighter, but never dark. The. fat 
should be white and clear. 

Feeding a family is the greatest 
business in the world. Meat is a 
staple food around which _house- 
wives or those managing public din- 
ing rooms build their menus. Also 
meat makes one of the best fillings 
for sandwiches to be put in school 
lunches. It is appetizing and fur- 
nishes protein so essential to the 
growing child. We have a share in 
feeding and clothing a nation and 
by teaching the worth and value of 
these products we are doing some- 
thing worth while. 

We do know the. sheep-rais- 
ing: industry prospered when Fash- 
ion’s bugle trumpeted “‘Sheer woolens 
head the fashion parade.” Fortunes 
rise and crumble at Fashion’s. com- 


(Continued to page 45) 














Present Status and Tendencies 





in 


the Wool Industry 


An Address Delivered By E. S. Haskell, General Crops Section, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Before 





T has been my privilege during the past 

year to work rather closely with your 
Wool Trade Code Committee in an effort 
to develop and secure the adoption of a set 
of fair trade practices for the Wool Trade 
Code. Other committees of wool growers, 
too, have come to Washington to consult 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of exploring the 
possibilities of measures, (1) to meet the 
present rather acute situation facing wool 
growers, and (2) to provide a sound longer 
time program for the wool growing in- 
dustry. * * * 

The measures discussed by these several 
committees have included suggested fair 
trade practice provisions for the Wool Trade 
Code, possible changes in the wool tariff, 
loans to wool growers on a higher basis than 
those now available through their usual 
lending agencies, and finally the possibilities 
of a marketing agreement. 

It has become evident that no agreement 
is possible upon fair trade practice provi- 
sions for the Wool Trade Code, at least at 
the present time. Furthermore, even if ob- 
tainable, it is difficult to see how such pro- 
visions could adequately meet the major ob- 
jectives which most of these committees 
have had in mind. 

Most of the requests which have reached 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
for loans on wool have asked that the loans 
be similar to those extended to corn and 
cotton. Such loans have been made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which in 
fact is the only lending agency directly 
connected with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, The loans made by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
been non-recourse loans direct to individual 
producers. The definite policy of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been and is 
to make loans only on those commodities 
on which there is in effect a production 
adjustment program. The Commodity 
Credit. Corporation was set up for the 
specific purpose of assisting in the carrying 
out of the production adjustment programs 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Therefore it is difficult to see how 
loans from this source could be extended 
to wool unless and until there has been 
developed and put into effect a production 
program for this commodity. While a pro- 
duction adjustment program is a prere- 
quisite to loans from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, it should be emphasized that 
the Administration would not likely look 
with favor upon any adjustment program 
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the primary purpose of which would be to 
enable the commodity in question to qualify 
for loans. The view is that any adjustment 
program should be economically sound and 
able to stand upon its own feet irrespective 
of loans. 

The wool growers’ committee most re- 
cently in Washington, aided by the sym- 
pathetic efforts of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, initiated negotia- 
tions with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration looking to the possibility of loans 
to wool growers from that source. This 
matter is now before the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for consideration. 


The various proposals for wool loans more 
liberal than those available through the cus- 
tomary channels have been put forward as 
measures to help meet the immediate situa- 
tion facing wool growers. While no doubt 
important as a measure to keep prices to 
growers from being driven too low when 
the new clip comes on the market, especially 
in view of the present rather large carry- 
over, loans by themselves do not provide the 
basis for any long time program. 

(At this time Mr. Haskell dealt at length 
with statistics on wool consumption and 
production in recent years.) 

* * * The stocks of combing and clothing 
wools in the hands of dealers and manu- 
facturers at the end of 1934 are reported 
by the Bureau of the Census to be 382,000,- 
000 pounds, grease equivalent, slightly more 
than one fourth of which was in the hands 
of mills and approximately three fourths in 
the hands of dealers. These stocks are prob- 
ably larger than those carried over during 
any of the previous recent years, though 
we cannot with any deeree of accuracy com- 
pare the present stocks with those of the 
years 1929-31 since no stocks reports were 
issued during that four-year period. The 
1934 stocks were approximately 23 per cent 
larger than those of 1929, and from 2 per 
cent to 20 per cent larger than correspond- 
ing stocks during the years 1924-28. How- 
ever, the present stocks are actually smaller 
than those on hand at the close of the years 
prior to 1924 for which stocks revorts are 
available, namely. since 1917. The 1934 
stocks are actually less than half as large 
as the stocks at the close of 1918. if we 
include the government wool stocks then 
on hand. It is known in the trade that 
at the close of the 1933 season the wool 
stocks had been reduced to small propor- 
tion by the high level of mill activity and 
purchases at that time. The present rather 
large stocks are therefore accumulations 





principally from the 1934 clip, and are the 
result of the light mill demand for wool 
since the 1934 clip came on the market. 
Mill activity, and hence sales of wool, im- 
proved considerably during November and 
December. It is the opinion in the trade 
that by this time the stocks of raw wools 
in the hands of mills, and the stocks of 
finished goods in all hands, have been 
reduced to such an extent that a more 
nearly normal demand for wool should de- 
velop from now on. 

It is the weight of this relatively large 
carryover from the 1934 clip which it is 
feared will have a depressing effect upon 
wool prices in 1935 unless some effective 
market plan is adopted. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the wool stocks 
were known to be quite low in 1933; that 
the present stocks represent only one sea- 
son’s accumulation and that a few months 
of active mill demand could reduce the sup- 
ply to normal proportions. Much larger 
stocks of wool were carried during the post- 
war years through 1922. 

The several committees of wool growers 
that have consulted with us have expressed 
a considerable interest in the possibility of 
a marketing agreement for wool as a longer 
time program. We have even been urged 
to prepare such a marketing agreement and 
present it to this convention for considera- 
tion. However, it has not been the policy 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to undertake to prepare the original 
draft of any marketing agreement. It has 
been the feeling that such programs should 
be initiated and at least the first draft de- 
veloped by the industry itself, though we 
are glad to consult with and otherwise as- 
sist the producers when requested to do so. 
I shall therefore discuss only some of the 
more general phases of such an agreement 
without attempting to suggest the details 
that the agreement should contain. 

The authority for marketing agreements 
is contained in Section 8, paragraphs 2 and 
3, of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Paragraph 2 provides that the Secretary 
shall have the power “after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing, to enter into mar- 
keting agreements with processors, pro- 
ducers, associations of producers, and others 
engaged in the handling of anv agricultural 
commodity or product thereof, in the cur- 
rent of or in competition with, or so as 
to burden, obstruct, or in any wav affect 
interstate or foreign commerce. The mak- 
ing of any such agreement shall not be held 
to be in violation of any of the anti-trust 
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laws of the United States, and any such 
agreement shall be deemed to be lawful.” 
Paragraph 3 authorizes the Secretary “to 
issue licenses permitting processors, associa- 
tions of producers, and others to engage in 
the handling, in the current of interstate 
or foreign commerce, of any agricultural 
commodity or product thereof, or any com- 
peting commodity or product thereof.” A 
marketing agreement therefore is a contract 
between the producers, the dealers or first 
processors, and the Secretary. Generally the 
licenses are substantially identical with the 
marketing agreement. Licenses are issued 
for the purpose of bringing any non-signing 
minority of the dealers or first processors 
within the scope of the marketing agree- 
ment. Licenses have been issued in con- 
nection with practically every marketing 
agreement which has gone into effect. 
There are a few instances of licenses being 
issued without the adoption of a market- 
ing agreement. I do not know of any in- 
stance of a license being arbitrarily applied 
to the dealers of any commodity without 
the assent of a substantial proportion of 
the dealers affected. 

There are numerous types of marketing 
agreements varying widely with the distri- 
bution of the production in the various 
commodities and the manners in which they 
are marketed. In general, the specialty prod- 
ucts grown in rather restricted areas and 
marketed at some distance from the pro- 
ducing centers are particularly adapted to 
this type of marketing program. It is 
important that practically all of the com- 
modity marketed commercially should pass 
through definite trade channels since it is 
through the first processors that the neces- 
sary control is exercised. Most marketing 
agreements aim to secure better prices to 
producers through the limitation or early 
control of the supplies which go to market. 
A few contain provisions for dealing with 
surpluses after they have left producers’ 
hands when moving these surpluses from 
the usual trade channels and hence taking 
them out of competition’ with that portion 
of the supplies which it is deemed could be 
marketed at suitable prices to producers. 
Under some marketing agreements schedules 
of minimum prices to producers are estab- 
lished. A few marketing agreements have 
contained resale prices, but the Administra- 
tion does not look with favor upon inclusion 
of resale prices in marketing agreements. 

There have been no marketing agreements 
yet put into effect for a commodity grown 
over such widely scattered areas and involv- 
ing so large a number of individual pro- 
ducers as is the case with wool. The wide 
distribution of the producing industry and 
the large number of growers involved un- 
doubtedly constitute a very serious compli- 
cation in connection with any marketing 
agreement program for wool. There are, 
however, under consideration marketing 
agreements for some other commodities 
which present these same complications to 


a degree at least equal to that met with 
in the instance of wool. 

Wool is grown in every state in the 
Union. In 19 states the production of 
shorn wool exceeds 5,000,000 pounds each. 
However, the 10 western states and Texas 
produce over 70 per cent of the entire clip 
and if we add in the range portions of 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, we will 
find approximately three fourths ofthe wool 
production accounted for, According ot 
the 1930 census 472,917 producers reported 
shorn wool. This is an exceedingly large 
number of producers to be dealt with under 
any marketing agreement. However, one 
fourth of the producers reporting sheared 
fewer than ten sheep each and these together 
produced only 1% per cent of the total 
shorn wool, Another third of the producers 
sheared from 10 to 24 sheep each and ac- 
counted for but 6 per cent of the total 
wool. Another fifth of the growers sheared 
from 25 to 49 sheep each and accounted for 
8 per cent of the total clip; while a still 
further tenth of all producers sheared 8.2 
per cent of the whole production. 

In order to simplify the problem of se- 
curing the assent of so large a number of 
wool producers to any marketing agreement 
program, it is possible that wool growers 
may desire to exempt the smallest producers 
from the terms of the agreement. This 
might particularly be the case should the 
Act be amended in such a manner as to re- 
quire the signatures of two thirds or some 
other proportion of the producers. If, for 
example, those growers shearing fewer than 
25 sheep each should be exempted, this 
would eliminate from the marketing agree- 
ment 58 per cent of the producers, but 
leave out only 7.5 per cent ofthe wool 
production. Exempting producers shearing 
fewer than 50 sheep each would eliminate 
nearly four fifths (79.2 per cent) of the 
growers and affect only 15.5 per cent of 
the total production; exempting producers 
shearing fewer than 100 sheep each would 
eliminate 91 per cent of the growers and 
omit 23.7 per cent of the wool. On the 
other side of the picture, the number of 
dealers who would probably be subject to a 
marketing agreement is not so large nor as 
diverse as is found with many other com- 
modities, It is difficult to determine the 
number of wool dealers who might be af- 
fected by a marketing agreement. It is 
commonly stated in the trade and is prob- 
ably true that 12 to 15 dealers handle about 
85 per cent of the entire wool clip. The 
latest wool stocks report states that it in- 
cludes reports from ‘277 dealers, commis- 
sion houses and pullers.” These reports 
were submitted by the Code Authority for 
the Wool Trade, which requires all mem- 
bers to report their stocks of wool, and 
the number may therefore be taken as a 
total of recognized dealers. 

The wool stocks report also included re- 
ports from 15 top makers and 385 manu- 
facturers. According to the wool consump- 
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tion reports there are 430 wool manufac- 
turers in the country operating 517 mills. 

A few of the top makers and manufac- 
turers, of course, buy wool direct from 
producers and hence would presumably be 
subject to a license issued in connection , 
with a marketing agreement for wool. In 
addition there is a large and undetermined 
number of small local buyers, many of them 
wool growers, who buy wool from pro- 
ducers. Generally, however, these small 
buyers purchase for the accounts of dealers 
or mills, usually with funds advanced by 
the latter, The primary purpose of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, in the words 
of the Act, is to “reestablish prices to 
farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with re- 
spect to articles that farmers buy, equiva- 
lent to the purchasing power of agricul- 
tural commodities in the base period.” This 
is the definition of the so-called parity 
prices. The base period except in the in- 
stance of tobacco is from August, 1909- 
July, 1914. This base period is an unfav- 
orable one for wool for the reason that the 
Tariff Act of 1913 placed wool on the free 
list; also it is contended that the anticipation 
on the part of the trade that wool would 
be placed on the free list served to depress 
wool prices prior to the passage of the 1913 
Tariff Act. The average price received by 
wool growers during the five-year pre-war 
base period was 17.8 cents per pound. The 
average parity price for the year 1934 was 
21.9 cents per pound and the average price 
received by producers was 22.2 cents. For 
the month of December, 1934, the parity 
price was 22.4 cents while the producers 
received an average of 18.5 cents. During 
the year 1930 the price of wool received by 
producers averaged 78.6 per cent of parity; 
in 1931 it averaged 62.9 per cent; in 1932 
it averaged 47.3 per cent; in 1933 it aver- 
aged 95.8 per cent of parity; and in 1934 
the average was 101.3 per cent. During the 
first six months of 1934 wool prices were 
well above parity, reaching a peak of 125.7 
for the month of March after which the 
prices steadily declined to a low of 82.5 
per cent for December. During the months 
from the early summer of 1933 until the 
early months of 1934 wool prices held con- 
siderably above parity. But with the ex- 
ception of this short period of less than a 
year, wool prices, in spite of the unfavor- 
able base period, have been below parity 
during all the depression years, 

With wool prices now approximately 17.5 
per cent below parity, there is some mar- 
gin for a marketing agreement to improve 
prices to producers, even using the pre-war 
period as a base. But before an agreement 
could operate to increase wool growers’ 
prices to a satisfactory level, it would be 
necessary that a different base period be 
designated by Congress. We are informed 
by some of the wool growers that it is 
their intention to ask Congress to name a 


different base period for this commodity. 
(Continued to page 45) 





Lamb Market 


The grand champion carload of lambs at the Ogden Live Stock Show, exhibited 
by the University of Idaho and purchased by Merrion and Wilkins Commission 


Company at 32 cents a pound. The lambs weighed 82.4 pounds. 
C. W. Hickman, head, Department of Animal Husbandry at the University 


right: 


From left to 


of Idaho; Russ Wilkins of Merrion and Wilkins; G. D. Humphrey, Los Angeles, judge; 
and Stanley Brown, shepherd at the Idaho University. 


Chicago 
EBRUARY and March will de- 


velop a free movement of lambs 
from feed lot to market. Cost of 
gain at current feed prices is in ex- 
cess of selling values and lamb feed- 
ers are not in the same advantageous 
position as cattlemen, with margins 
of $5 to $6.50 per hundred. 

The market, both fat, and feeder, 
shows underlying strength. An ap- 
Parent inconsistency is an out-of- 
line condition with respect to fair- 
fleshed and finished stock, between 
medium and choice grades, to use 
market vernacular. This may be 
remedied as the season works along, 
especially if a short end of the crop 
registers “choice.” That low spot 
for the season has been passed is con- 
sensus of sheep house opinion, on 
both sides of the trade. Since the 
turn of the year, killers have played 
every trick in their kit to restrain a 
rising tendency and will continue 
that program, but unless they have 
access to an occasional excess pack- 
age, the tide will run against them. 
An adverse wool market and low 
prices for the “drop” or what falls 
on the floor when a lamb is dressed, 
must be reckoned with. This puts 
an additional burden on the édible 
portion of the carcass. 


During January the market was 
somewhat disorderly, for which oc- 
casional storms were largely respon- 
sible, the top swinging upward from 
$9 to $9.85; thence down to $9 to- 
ward the close of the month. The 
focal point appears to be around $9 
per hundred, Chicago basis, or ap- 
proximately the same as at the cor- 
responding period of 1934 when the 
wool market was a healthy prop to 
prices on the hoof. Killers are ex- 
erting themselves to hold down 
carcass cost, which accounts for 
relatively high prices of second grade 
stock from a condition standpoint. 
Feeders are dodging an onerous 
board bill by shortening the route 
to the shambles, incidently evading 
high cost of finish. This is reflect- 
ed in current popularity of lambs 
weighing 100 to 105 pounds, which 
are eligible to top prices. The wool 
handicap is indicated by a spread of 
75 cents to $1 per hundred between 
fleece and shorn stock, which will 
have the logical effect of restraining 
shearing, at least until late in the 
season when flesh gains justify the 
operation. 

In a general way the upper crust 
of the lamb crop realized $9 to $9.35 
during January, packers paying up 
to $9.65; city butchers to $9.85 
during the blizzard of the fourth 


Conditions and Prices 


week. A sharp break ensued on 
which the top dropped to $9 and 
the bulk sold in an $8.50@9 range, 
with a sprinkling of short feds down 
to $8. Shipping demand blew alter- 
nately hot and cold, exerting a de- 
cided influence on the evaluation 
process, which will continue during 
the rest of the season. Fat sheep 
were marked up to a $4@5.25 basis, 
for which scarcity was solely respon- 
sible, ewes having been banished 
from feed lots by cost of gain. 
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As to what the market has in [ 


store during the ensuing 60 days, one q 


guess is a good as another. A bull- 
ish element in the trade confidently 


predicts $12 top lambs, basing it on |} 
$13 top cattle and $10 hogs, includ- 7 


ing the tax. No “inside stuff” is 


available; much will depend on the 7 
manner in which Colorado and Ne- 
braska holdings are marketed, east- 
ern demand at Chicago and Denver, | 


and wool trade performance. 


Late 


in January Colorados began moving 7 
freely and will continue that gait. 7 
A significant fact is that killers are 7 
constantly buying for numbers; [7 


that every short run reveals dressed 


trade requirements and that both in- 7 
terior packers and operators on a [7 
restricted scale are scouring the hin- 7 


terland for lambs. 


Taking $9 as § 


the pivotal point at Chicago, another 77 
dollar could be put on the live price 7 
if wool were set up to the 1934 basis. | 
Late in January top cattle reached 9 
$13.65 in Chicago; hogs had diffi- § 
culty in holding the $8 quotation J 
which meant $10.25 with the tax § 


added. At that time $9 was the 


practical stopping point on lambs, | 


a condition suggestive of an out-of- 
line condition. 

Supply estimates for the February 
to April period vary. Washington 
puts the aggregate decrease at 5 per 
cent, compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1934; the Ne- 
braska state report says 35 per cent 
decrease, or a total of 520,000 head 
against 760,000 a year ago. Private 
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estimates credit Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
with possessing 1,658,000 head on 
January 1, compared with 2,059,- 
000 a year ago. Lambs in wheat 
fields in Kansas and Oklahoma can- 
not be intelligently guessed, but the 
deficiency compared with last year 
is around 400,000 head. Iowa is 
still in possession of many lambs, a 
large share of which will go to in- 
terior packers. Commercial feed 
lots adjacent to Chicago and Omaha 
are far short of their usual quota, 
but southern Wisconsin has been 
made a place of refuge for thou- 
sands of distressed lambs moved by 
carriers from western Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

Spring lamb prospects are excel- 
lent. California reports the most 
promising outlook in several years; 
physical conditions in the North- 
west show decided improvement; 
the Ohio Valley, mainly Kentucky 
and Tennessee, will have a full crop, 
but Missouri will be short. In the 
corn belt states the outlook is for 
more lambs than at any time dur- 
ing the past decade. The corn belt 
will put in a full limit acreage of 
corn and an enormous acreage of 
soy beans; with favorable physical 
conditions feeding lambs will be in 
demand next fall, as stock cattle 
prices are soaring. 


J. E. Poole 


Omaha 
FAT lambs suffered a relapse after 


scoring substantial gains in an 
auspicious beginning of the new 
year. Subsequent trade was erra- 
tic, and only a scant portion of the 
advance was retained, prices at the 
close being only slightly better than 
December’s final levels. Values 
traveled an irregular course through- 
out the month. Upturns were but 
briefly sustained, being eliminated 
inevitably by offsetting declines. All 
this was in the face of the lightest 
receipts for any January since 1908, 
total arrivals for the month being 
only 115,163 compared with 169,- 
122 in January of last year. 

Early month trade had a strong 


undertone which argued well for 
lamb feeders. A new high for the 
season of $9.40 was attained, that 
level being reached a month earlier 
than in last year’s winter feeding 
season. There was a feeling of opti- 
mism in the trade, even though feed 
costs, double or triple those of last 
year, cut down the margin of profit. 
At mid-month weakness developed, 
however, and trade was extremely 
bearish thence forward. Dressed 
markets sagged and the wool situa- 
tion showed little sign of improve- 
ment. Even though supplies of 
slaughter lambs were scant, any 
approach at numbers was met by 
price breaks. Prices worked above 
and under the $9 level sporadically, 
and at the finish fed woolskins bulk- 
ed at $8.50@8.75, with shippers 
paying the top. Shipper competition 
was a bolstering factor to the other- 
wise weak market, outside competi- 
tion being attracted by the generally 
good quality and finish of the offer- 
ings. Shipments were well above 
those of a year ago. 

Feeder demand also flopped late 
in the month. The boom by fat 
lambs earlier was reflected by a 
spectacular jump in feeder prices. 
Supply did not equal demand for 
a period, and the few available were 
taken eagerly. Weekly price ad- 
vances ranged from 35@S50 cents 
up to a dollar. Choice, fleshy kinds 
reached a high of $8.65 and a good 
number of lambs went out at $7.50 
@8.25. Pessimism prevailed later 
in the month, however, as the un- 
favorable fat market cooled the 
ardor of feeders, and movement of 
limited numbers was sluggish. Final 
sales were at $7@7.50 mostly for 
weightier kinds, while lights ranged 
down to $6 and below. Mixed fats 
and feeders carrying some flesh sold 
at $8.50. 

H. F. Lee. 


Kansas City 


"THE January lamb market showed 


the highest prices of the winter 
season thus far and the highest since 


last June. At the high point quo- 
tations made an even dollar advance 


on 


over the December close and $2.10 
above the November close. Decem- 
ber close was at $8.35; after the sec- 
ond of January the top did not fall 
below $8.65. On fourteen days. in. 
the month $9 or better. was paid and 
on eleven days the top was $8.75 to 
$8.90. On the close $8.75 was top 
and bulk, making a net gain of 40 
cents for the month. On the 10th 
the top was $9.30 and on the 22nd, 
$9.35. Receipts for the month were 
moderate at river markets, but more 
eastern points had liberal supplies 
from the central and northern feed- 
ing areas of the corn belt. 

Trade.during the entire month 
was a battle between the buying and 
selling sides. Buyers tried hard to 
keep quotations near the $8.50 mark 
while sellers were constantly edging 
quotations up at every opportunity. 
At times killers had sufficient di- 
rects available from various sources 
to check an advance and at other 
times—when shipping demand was 
in evidence sellers enforced a sharp 
rise. The net advance for January 
indicates that the selling side was 
the most successful. 

While a liberal per cent of the 
lambs showed strong weights they 
did not carry normal January fin- 
ish, A good many lambs weighed 
above 100 pounds and 89 to 95 
pound weights made up the bulk. 
Some fed lambs, though fairly “fat, 
showed the adverse effects of the 
summer drouth. Wheat pastured 
lambs made up about 50 per cent of 
the month’s total receipts. 

Weather conditions have been 
favorable for utilization of wheat 
pasture in the fattening process. A 
heavy freeze after the middle of the 
month retarded wheat growth and 
necessitated repeated shifting of 
lambs from field to field, but thus 
far it has not been necessary to use 
much commercial feed. Early in 
the winter storms might have elimin- 
ated wheat pasturage, but the season 
is so far advanced that small appre- 
hension is felt. In most instances 
lamb owners have other feed avail- 
able for an emergency. Wheat fields 
should continue as a source of feed 

(Continued to page 48) 
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The National Convention 


(Continued frorn page 9) 


The government purchases of old ewes 
permitted the holding of more ewe lambs 
than could have been held under drouth 
conditions. It is evident that the number 
of ewe lambs held was considerably larger 
than from the 1933 crop, and probably the 
largest from any year’s crop since 1928. 

This decrease in sheep numbers has made 
it possible to remove the accumulation of 
old ewes, and adjust numbers to the short 
feed supplies. The sheep industry is now 
on a basis that will give limited production, 
and the decreased slaughter is likely to 
result in an advance in prices during the 
year. There has been a short market supply 
of lambs the past 60 days, with a decided 
advance in prices. 

In looking into the future of the live- 
stock industry, it is helpful to consider what 
has happened in the past. The number of 
meat animals in the United States at the 
beginning of 1935 is the smallest in many 
years. The reduction in the number of 
meat animals during 1934 is the greatest 
for any single year on record. This reduc- 
tion is partly the result of the government’s 
Hog Adjustment Program, and the Cattle 
and Sheep Programs to meet the drouth situ- 
ation. The 1934 slaughter of cattle and 
calves, not including government purchases, 
was the largest on record, exceeding the 
previous high years of 1925 and 1926. 

The marketings of all meat animals for 
1935 will be greatly reduced, and the small- 
est in many years. The general quality and 
finish of such animals will be much below 
average, except possibly late in the year. 
The greatest shortage is likely to develop 
during the summer months. The decrease 
in the output of pork is expected to be 
much greater, relatively, than that of beef 
and lamb. 

The decreased livestock slaughter in pros- 
pect for 1935, is likely to result in sub- 
stantial advance in prices of all meat ani- 
mals. This is dependent largely on the 
consumer’s income, and the limits of his 
ability to purchase meat products, and the 
price he can pay for such products. 


Samples of the processed product 
of the ewes purchased by the gov- 
ernment under its drouth relief 
program were brought to the con- 
vention by Walter A. Netsch of 
Armour and Company, and many 
sheepmen had their first taste of 
canned mutton. The government 
first estimated, Mr. Netsch said, 
that some eight million ewes would 
be processed, but as it actually turn- 
ed out only half that number were 
actually purchased and only 40 per 


cent of the total purchase was pro- 
cessed; the rest were killed on the 
range. -The supply of canned meat 
from the animals taken by the gov- 
ernment under the drouth program 
is used for relief purposes only and 
is not going through the regular 
commercial ‘channels. Because of 
this fact, the packers allocated all 
their overhead expenses above fixed 
charges to their commercial work. 


Lamb Consumption 


R. C. Pollock, general manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, told the convention that 
there were excellent opportunities 
for increasing the consumption of 
lamb. 

“This nation’s 126 million food 
consumers,” he said, ‘“‘ate lamb at 
the average rate of more than 1,600 
pounds per minute during 1934. 
There have been consistent gains in 
the use of lamb during recent years. 
In the 10-year period 1914-1923, for 
example, lamb consumption aver- 
aged 5.6 pounds per capita annually. 
In the next ten years, 1924-1933, 
it rose to 6.0 pounds and in the year 
1933 consumption had further ad- 
vanced to 6.9 pounds per capita. 
Sectionally, the far western states 
lead all others in the use of lamb. 
In second place are the heavily pop- 
ulated North Atlantic states where 
more than a third of our total lamb 
supply is consumed, the annual per 
capita consumption being 8.9 
pounds.” 

Mr. Pollock continued: 


Contrary to popular opinion the number 
of sheep in this country. is not keeping pace 
with advancing population. Fifty years 
ago there were 81 sheep and lambs for 
every 100 persons. Today there are but 
42. This fact may seem to be at variance 
with the statement that consumption is on 
the increase. It may be explained, however, 
as due to changing conditions in produc- 
tion and marketing. * * * I believe that 
there are excellent opportunities for increas- 
ing our lamb consumption. The big need, 
as I see it, is to more thoroughly acquaint 
the housewife with the opportunities offer- 
ed by lamb in her menus. At every oppor- 


tunity we should drive home such facts as 
these: that every portion of the lamb car- 
cass affords appetizing dishes; that lamb is 
a delectable dish; that it is one of the finest 
meats available; and that it is not simply a 
seasonal dish but available the year round. 

The Meat Board’s work to pro- 
mote lamb and other classes of meat 
was illustrated by charts, which Mr. 
Pollock discussed. Cookery schools, 
merchandising programs for retail- 
ers, and all kinds of publicity, such 
as radio, newspaper advertising, 
recipe books, and so forth, were 
cited, and particular reference was 
made to the Food Value Charts, the 
pamphlet on weight reduction and 
that on meat in the limited bud- 
get, as the three most popular pieces 
of literature prepared by the Board. 

What can be done through special 
merchandising campaigns was shown 
in a very entertaining manner by 
R. W. Doe of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Oakland, California. This chain 
has conducted special lamb weeks 
during the last three years, that for 
1934 commencing June 15. Dur- 
ing the 1934 lamb week the 1937 
markets operated by the Safeway 
organization in 21 states, sold 449,- 
917 pounds of lamb as against 188,- 
035 pounds in the week preceding. 
The willingness of the Safeway Sys- 
tem to cooperate with the sheepmen 
in a continuation of these special 
merchandising campaigns was an- 


nounced by Mr. Doe. 


Work of the Production Credit 
Associations 


The production credit associa- | 
tions, organized under the Farm | 
Credit Administration, have loaned | 
more than one hundred million dol- 
lars to more than 17,000 borrowers, 


and more than have half that 
amount has been repaid. This 
statement was made by C. A. Ste- 
wart, deputy production credit 
commissioner of the Farm Credit 
Administration, at the sheepmen’s 
convention. Many lessons, he said, 
had been learned in the process of 
handling these loans. In the first 
place, it was found that, in an effort 
to bring these credit facilities to 
the “blackdoor” of the farmers, too 
many small production credit as- 
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sociations had been formed, and it 
had been necessary to bring about 
some consolidations, in order to 
make it possible for such associations 
to have an earning capacity above 
the regular fixed expenses. With 
very few exceptions, no credit as- 
sociation will suffer any impairment 
in its Class B stock, which is the 
stock owned by the borrowers. 
Great advancement has likewise been 
made in the speed with which loans 
can be made through the establish- 
ment of a revolving or cash loan 
fund. Mr. Stewart declared it to 
be the aim of the production credit 
associations to keep the operations of 
their borrowers as economic units 
and money to buy stock for replace- 
ments to maintain that standard 
would be furnished. But for specula- 
tive purposes, loans would not be 
made. ; 


Predatory Animal Control 


The work of the Biological Sur- 
vey in its rodent control and preda- 
tory-animal work was briefly cov- 
ered by Dr. Stanley P. Young, head 
of the division of game manage- 
ment of the Survey. He pointed 
out that with the emergency funds 
that have been available through 
F.E.R. A., C. C. C., and S. E. R. A., 
the Survey had covered 31 per cent 
more rodent acreage during the 
last fiscal year than in 1932 (a nor- 
mal year in appropriations), and 
there had only been a four per cent 
reduction in the kill of predatory 
animals, even with a 27 per cent 
decrease in the funds appropriated 
by Congress for that work. 


Transportation Matters 


Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel 
of Phoenix, gave a very interesting 
review of the history of transporta- 
tion and the development of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the national convention. He 
also discussed three bills (S. 394, 
H. D. 625, and H. R. 3452) now 
before Congress, providing for the 
regulation of motor vehicle regula- 
tion and expressed the opinion that 
such measures, apparently sponsored 
by the railroads, if enacted into law, 


would mean the elimination of the 
beneficial competition that now 
exists between these motor vehicles 
and the railroads. 


Resolutions and Committee Reports 


The platform and program of 
work for 1935, as adopted by the 
seventieth annual conventicn of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
are set forth in full in this issue 


(page 10). 
Election of Officers 


All of the officials of the associa- 
tion were reelected by unanimous 
vote. F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, 
California, commences his second 
term as president; A. A. Johns 
(Prescott, Arizona), S. M. Jorgen- 
sen (Salina, Utah), and E. S. Mayer 
(San Angelo, Texas), continue as 
vice presidents. F. R. Marshall was 
reappointed as secretary-treasurer 
by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting following the adjournment 
of the convention. 

And so the seventieth annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers takes its place in the records of 
the sheepmen’s organization. It was 
a good convention. While there was 
no attempt to gloss over the fact 
that the industry is facing or rather 
is in the midst of a period of read- 
justment and confronted by many 
serious problems, yet there was cer- 
tainly not lacking any of the alert- 
ness necessary to safeguard the in- 
terests of the wool growers during 
such process. Nor did the serious 
side of things prevent anyone from 
having a right good time, but this 
was due, no doubt, to the excellent 
entertainment provided. The Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association, and 
particularly its secretary, Jerrie W. 
Lee, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, who arranged 
the affairs for the visiting ladies, 
and the community as a whole, 
adorned the convention with such 
essential trimmings as only gen- 
erous hospitality and hard work can 
give. Under such conditions, the 
seventieth annual could not help 
but be an excellent convention. 
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New Handpiece Perfected in 
Electric Clipper and 


Shearer 


HE electric clipper and shearer, 

with motor self-contained in the 
handpiece, which the Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Company put on the mar- 
ket several years ago, has recently 
been improved with a new power 
handpiece. In the past, in order to 
use a motor of sufficient power to 
operate this electric clipper and 
shearer efficiently, it was necessary 
to make the handle a little larger 
than conducive to maximum ease 
and comfort in handling it. Work 
to correct this difficulty has been 
carried on and now a new power 
handpiece has been perfected and is 
on the market. 


The Electric Shear. 


This new handpiece which runs 
the clipper, shearer, and drill heads, 
is only two inches in diameter and 
delivers 78 per cent more power. 
The motor runs in ball bearings, 
completely insulated, requires no 
ground wire and is completely air- 
cooled by its own enclosed fan. — 

The shear head has the E-B tension 
control, the same as found on pro- 
fessional shearing heads, and is rec- 
ommended for small and medium 
size flocks. The clipper is used for 
cows, horses, and mules. The drill 
head for wood and metal puts a 3/16 
inch drill through 114 inches of 
seasoned oak in six seconds and 
through one-half inch of cast iron 
in less than half a minute. 





The State Conventions 
(Continued from page 33) 


or modifying the present long-and- 
short haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

The report of the committee on 
predatory and game animals carried 
figures to show the alarming in- 
crease in the numbers of big game 
animals, and it was held imperative 
“that an intelligent and sane range 
management be worked out so that 
the livestock industry will not be 
annihilated and that the big game 
and livestock numbers can be work- 
ed out in proper proportion to the 
economic needs of the state.” The 
report also stated that since over 
half the acreage of Utah is owned 
by the federal government and now 
coming under the supervision of its 
various departments, the govern- 
ment should be held responsible for 
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ridding the range of predatory ani- 
mals. It was recommended that an 
adequate National Bounty System be 
established to be administered by the 
Biological Survey, or some other 
government agency. 

Included in the resolutions was a 
request for the building of trails 
paralleling the main highways to 
facilitate the movement of livestock. 

No maximum shearing prices 
were given, though it was suggested 
that anything in excess of 8 cents 
with board was wholly unnecessary. 

Commendation was given the 
Farm Credit Administration for the 
appointment of the Wool Advisory 
Committee, and the continuation of 
this committee was advocated. It 
was also recommended that the 
F. C. A. “work out a set-up whereby 
grazing lands and livestock may be 
financed through the same organ- 
ization.” 








Montana’s Thirty-Fourth Convention 


Butte, Montana—January 21-23, 1935 


T Butte, Montana, from Janu- 


ary 21st to 23rd, the sheepmen 
of that state gathered in their annual 
convention to discuss the various 
problems of their industry. 


The first day was taken up with 
committee meetings. The wool 
growers were invited to sit in with 
any of the various committees whose 
work they might be interested in. 
These committee meetings were held 
first so that all committee work 
could be cleared away and the mem- 
bers would be able to attend all the 
convention activities. 

The second day, therefore. was 
when the sheepmen first met all to- 
gether. The address of welcome was 
given by Archie McTaggart, and 
the response made by C. H. Wil- 
liams, Honorary President. Pres- 
ident Gilbert’s address, and the _re- 
port of Secretary Stebbins were 
given at this morning session. Presi- 
dent Ellenwood of the National 
Association was also scheduled for an 
address at the opening session of the 


convention, but was unable to do 
so on account of illness, and national 
activities and problems were dis- 
cussed by Secretary Marshall on the 
last day of the convention. 


Montana has gained the reputa- 
tion of always having excellent pro- 
grams at her annual meetings, and 
this year proved no exception to the 
rule. President Alfred Atkinson of 
the Montana State College at Boze- 
man spoke on Montana’s land re- 
sources, and Thomas C. Havell of 
the General Land Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., talked on the Taylor 
Grazing Act. R. R. Renne, also of 
Montana State College, gave a fur- 
ther discussion of land problems in 
Montana. 

Various phases of the wool situa- 
tion were presented by Durham 
Jones, president of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association; Frank B. Todd, 
advertising manager of the National 
Wool Trade Association; and David 
Judd, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. 


J. N. Horlacher, president of the 
Iowa Livestock Marketing Corpora- 
tion, addressed the convention on 
the subject of partnership lamb 
feeding. 

Other topics of particular inter- 
est to Montana wool growers were 
given by Howard Nye of Dixon, 
Fred Bennion of Helena, and Jay G. 
Diamond, senior agricultural sta- 
tistician, also of Helena. 

Dr. H. F. Wilkins, state veterin- 
ary surgeon, discussed sheep diseases 
affecting interstate movement. 

An interesting demonstration of 
liquid branding of sheep was given 
by I. M. C. Anderson, extension 
livestock specialist at the Montana 
State College, on the afternoon of 
the last day. 

W. G. Gilbert of Dillon was re- 
elected president of the Montana 
organization, Harry Snyder of Bill- 
ings and H. C. Gardiner of Ana- 
conda were selected as vice presi- 


dents, and Murray E. Stebbins as 


secretary. 

The music at the convention ses- 
sions was very entertaining, featur- 
ing as a special highlight, the famous 
Bunkhouse Quartette. 

On Friday evening the conven- 
tion people were entertained by a 
dinner, a program of fun, a dance 
and an all-Montana woolen style 
show. The style show was especially 
good. Everything from pajamas 
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and negligees down to gowns for 
formal evening wear were displayed, 7 
and they were all made of wool. | 


Colonel Edward Wentworth of § 


Armour and Company at Chicago F 
was toastmaster, later turning his | 


gavel over to Charles W. Towne, 
who acted as master of ceremonies. 


The Montana Association, as most 
other sheepmen’s organizations, set 
forth at some length its recommen- 
dations in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. It also went on record as op- 
posing even the temporary elimina- 
tion of the ten-year forest grazing 
permits, and requested that the 10 
per cent cut on transfers of forest 
permits be abolished and that forest 
permits be made transferable rights. 
Likewise it was urged that if distri- 
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bution cannot be avoided, the per- 
mittee be given the right to choose 
what area of his allotment is to be 
distributed. 


A continuation of the Wool and 
Mohair Advisory Committee was 
recommended; the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
was commended and it was suggested 
that one-fifth cent per head be 
assessed on all lambs trucked into 
market for such work; a reduction 
of three cents per head was urged in 
yardage charges. 

No shearing rate was named, it 
being the opinion of the committee 
and the convention, that conditions 
were so unsettled at this time, es- 
pecially in connection with the wool 
market, that it would be better to 


wait until later to handle this mat- 
ter. 

The F.E.R.A. was asked to con- 
tinue the use of the men under its 
supervision for predatory-animal 
work, and Congressional appropria- 
tions to make the ten-year preda- 
tory-animal program possible were 
recommended. 

The Committee on Lamb Market- 
ing and Contract Feeding recom- 
mended that a standing committee 
of five be appointed to draft a 
standard form of contract for lamb 
feeding for Montana, to investi- 
gate and approve or disapprove of 
all supervisors, and in other ways 
protect the interests of the produc- 
ers in the contract feeding program, 
which has been developed by the 
Montana Association. 








The Washington Convention 
Yakima, Washington—January 17-19, 1935 


[te forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association convened at 
eleven o’clock in the Chamber of 
Commerce Rooms at Yakima, Wash- 
ington, January 17, 1935. 


First Day 


The meeting was called to order 
by President T. J. Drumheller. 
Mayor Harry Temple of the City of 
Yakima gave the address of welcome 
and the response was made by 
H. Stanley Coffin. Mr. Coffin in 
his response paid a very nice tribute 
to former President Hagenbarth, 
who has departed from our midst, 
and also to J. F. Sears who has been 
ill during the past year. 

In a short address, President 
Drumheller plead for support from 
all the members for their state and 
national associations. He also called 
attention to the fact that the sheep- 
men raised the cost of operation last 
year before they realized any profit, 
with the result that no money was 
made by the average sheepman. 

F, R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Association, reported on 


the activities of the National Asso- 
ciation, together with a financial 
report of the association. Mr. Mar- 
shall explained in detail the activi- 
ties of the association during the past 
year and discussed at quite some 
length the activities of the Wool Ad- 
visory Board, the lamb marketing 
program and the legislative work 
done in Washington, D. C. It was 
clearly shown in this address that 
the National should have a larger 
operating budget to accomplish 
those things that are necessary for 
the sheep industry. 


The President stated that the dues 
to the state association would be one 
cent a head upon all the lambs raised 
during the past year and the state 
association in turn would send its 
pro rata share to the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. E. O. Holland, president of 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington, gave a very inspiring 
address on the responsibilities of 
what he termed the middle classes, 
impressing us with the idea that the 
middle class is the factor that will 
prevent the lower classes of people 
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from making our country commu- 
nistic or socialistic and also keeping 
the wealthy upper classes from the 
control of our government and 
country. He spoke at length on the 
failure of communism in Russia, and ’ 
some of the dangers of its growth 
in this country. 

W. E. Meyer, president of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
Spokane, Washington, gave in detail 
the present set-up of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the place 
that the Intermediate Credit Banks 
hold in this organization. He showed 
how the credit facilities of the Farm 
Credit Administration have been 
extended to agriculture and in par- 
ticular the credit now being ex- 
tended to livestock producers. 

Walter A. Netsch of Armour & 
Company, Chicago, explained in de- 
tail the apparent reasons for the ex- 
treme low price for lambs. which 
prevailed during the marketing 
season for Washington lambs last 
summer. It was his opinion that, to 
a considerable extent, this low price 
was due to the fact that lambs were 
at a comparatively high level dur- 
ing May and early June and the 
consuming public turned away from 
lamb due to this high price and it 
was impossible to again raise prices 
to any extent. He stated that he 
was more optimistic for lamb prices 
this coming year, due to the fact 
that competitive beef and hog prices 
would, in all probability, be quite 
high, which should have the effect 
of holding lamb prices to a better 
level. 

H. B. Embach of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation pre- 
sented to the convention interesting 
facts regarding the wool situation. 
He said that storage stocks were 
quite large and brought out that 
this was not alarming if production 
of woolen goods would step up. He 
also showed quite clearly that the 
depreciation in price of wools dur- 
ing the past six months was caused 
primarily by the drastic reduction 
in foreign wool prices and that at 
the present time American wool 
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prices are on a comparable basis with 
foreign wools with the tariff taken 
into consideration. 

Mrs. W. A. Roberts, president of 
the Washington Wool Growers 
Auxiliary, gave an address of appre- 
ciation as representing the Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

A very beautiful letter from 
J. F. Sears, secretary of the state 
association, expressing his regret at 
not being in attendance and his feel- 
ings and regard for the sheep and 
other livestock growers of the state 
was read to the convention. 


Second Day 


Dr. Robert Prior, supervisor of 
dairy and livestock, gave a report 
on diseases of sheep in this state in 
which he brought out that no scab 
had been found in the state since 
1926, but that liver fluke trouble 
had been developing in some sec- 
tions. Dr. Prior is in close contact 
with the different code agreements 
that are operating within the state 
and explained to the convention the 
objects and aims of these agreements 
and their accomplishments. 

Fred A. Ellenwood, president of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, gave one of the outstanding 
addresses of the convention. He first 
brought out, and showed clearly to 
all, the necessity of an active, well 
financed National Association. He 
gave some interesting high lights of 
different accomplishments made by 
the association, particularly in legis- 
lative matters. He then, in a very 
convincing manner, pointed out to 
the sheepmen that it was their duty 
to give considerable thought to the 
large problems that are confronting 
our government and people today. 

F. M. Simpson of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, presented some inter- 
esting information on the manner 
of operation of Swift & Company 
and in addition commented on the 
lamb market for the past year. 

S. C. Taylor, representing Mr. 
Martin of the State Land Depart- 
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ment, explained to the convention 
the program of leasing state lands. 
He said it is the idea of their depart- 
ment to make use of state lands for 
grazing purposes with the idea in 
mind, first to prevent erosion and, 
second, to prevent diminished graz- 
ing returns. 

John Kuhn spoke in behalf of the 
Forest Service and expressed the 
opinion that both’ the Forest Ser- 
vice and the stockmen had been too 
optimistic as to range conditions. 
He pointed out that moisture had 
not been as prevalent during the 
past three or four years with a semi- 
drouth condition existing during 
the summer of 1934. During this 
period no drastic reductions had 
been made in the livestock main- 
tained on the forests as all concerned 
felt that the next year would find 
moisture conditions average which, 
unfortunately, did not prove true. 
He brought out the fact that some 
reduction in numbers’of the sheep 
to be allowed on the forests would 
have to be made this coming year 
to a limited extent in some sec- 
tions. He also pointed out the fact 
that it would be advisable to make 
these reductions this year in order 
to forestall any effort on the part of 
the conservation enthusiasts for ex- 
tensive reductions in numbers on 
the different forests. 

J. M. Palmer of Cashmere, Wash- 
ington, representing the Conserva- 
tion League of that district, inform- 
ed the convention that at the present 
time there was no antagonistic feel- 
ing between the Conservation 
League and the sheepmen ranging 
in their district. He informed the 
convention that there was a spirit 
of cooperation and very friendly 
feeling between the two groups. 

John T. Caine of the Union Stock 
Yards of Chicago, presented to the 
convention figures as to reduction in 
numbers of livestock of all kinds and 
pointed out the fact that this should 
make for higher prices during the 
ensuing year. He expressed the be- 
lief. that although sheep numbers 
had not been reduced as greatly as 
other livestock, higher prices for the 


other kinds of livestock would un- 
doubtedly react beneficially to lamb 
prices. 

The Ladies Auxiliary adjourned 
their session in order to attend this 
afternoon session of the convention 
and Mr. Ellenwood bade them wel- 
come to the meeting. 


DS te oe ee ee eee 


Mac Hoke of Pendleton, Oregon, : 


outlined at some length the different 
problems that are confronting the 
range sheep industry in the North- 
west today. He outlined the policy 
of the Conservation League and 
showed quite clearly the damaging 
effect this policy would have upon 
the sheep industry of the state. He 
brought out the fact that high taxa- 
tion on land has been one of the seri- 
ous factors in retarding profitable 
operation. He warned the sheepmen 
to be careful of the danger of in- 
creased railroad rates which the rail- 
roads are demanding at the present 
time, bringing out that the demand 
for these rates is due, quite largely, to 
the demand of the union labor for 
shorter hours and higher wages. He 
also explained the necessity for more 
extensive federal work being done 
on diseases in sheep and on preda- 
tory animal eradication. 

The President then introduced to 
the convention a number of state 
guests who did not appear on the 
program. 


The report of the Resolutions 


Committe was read by V. O. Mc- | 
Whorter, chairman, and the resolu- 7 


tions were approved as read. 


In the : 


thirteen resolutions adopted, the | 
association objected to the present 
railway charge of 8% cents per hun- | 


dred for feeding in transit, opposed 
increases in freight rates, asked for 
sale-in-transit rates through the St. 


Paul market, and urged shipment | 


of wool by rail when the rail and 
truck rates are equal. Larger appro- 
priations for predatory animal con- 
trol work under the U. S. Biological 
Survey were also asked for. 

The shearing committee reported 
an agreement with the shearers 
union on the basis of 11 cents per 
head with an open shop. Approval 
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was given to a wool promotion cam- 
paign. 

Renewal of 10-year forest graz- 
ing permits was asked for and in- 
structions were given to prepare a 
statement of facts setting forth the 
benefits of the sheep industry to the 
country. 

The Capper anti-direct-market- 
ing bill was opposed. Packers were 
urged to advertise lamb under their 
private brands and compulsory gov- 
ernment grading and branding was 
opposed. Amendment of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act was asked 
to provide penalties for first viola- 
tion of that law. 

An opportunity to sell govern- 
ment loaned wools at home at ap- 
proved prices was asked in case the 
Farm Credit Administration plan is 
continued as in 1933 and 1934. 


The President appointed Ernest 
Berg, Peter McGregor and Willis 
Mercer as a nominating committee. 
On the recommendation of the com- 
mittee the old officers were elected 
as follows: T. J. Drumheller, presi- 
dent; V. O. McWhorter, vice presi- 
dent; J. F. Sears, Secretary. 

A. E. Lawson. 





Present Status and T endencies 


in the Wool Industry 


(Continued from page 37) 


During the base period designated in the Act 
for tobacco, 1919-1929, the average price 
for wool received by producers was 38.1 
cents per pound. If this period should be 
selected for wool, the present parity price 
would be approximately 48 cents per pound. 
Calculated on that base, the December, 
1934, price received by producers would be 
45 per cent of parity. 

I am assuming from my contact with the 
various wool grower committees that the 
establishing of a scale of minimum prices 
to producers would probably be the prime 
objective of a marketing agreement which 
the growers may desire to develop. There 
would be two quite definite limitations 
upon such minimum prices. The first limi- 
tation of parity prices as defined in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act has already 
been referred to, The second limitation, or 
maximum beyond which it would be most 
unwise to extend the minimum prices, 
would, of course, be found in the so-called 


importing parity levels. I am sure that 
everyone present understands clearly what 
is meant by importing parity, namely, the 
wool prices abroad, the London auction 
prices usually being taken as a basis, plus 
the tariff of 34 cents per pound, clean, 
minus the “conversion costs” required to 
reduce the domestic wools to the same basis 
as foreign wools. Furthermore, in connec- 
tion with the consideration of minimum 
prices to producers, it might at times be 
necessary to give careful consideration to 
the effect which the minimum prices might 
have upon consumption. For example, 
when wool prices reached the relatively 
high levels that they did during some 
months of 1933 and the beginning of 1934, 
these prices got so far out of line with the 
prices of other commodities and the con- 
sumer purchasing power that there resulted 
a noticeable substitution by the mills of 
re-worked wools and other substitutes for 
virgin wool. With domestic consumption 
running as close to consumptive needs as it 
has during the past four years this factor 
should not be overlooked. 

Many members of the several wool grow- 
ers’ committees have stated that in their 
opinion the wool growers would be prepared 
to include some form of production adjust- 
ment provisions in a marketing agreement 
for wool. Certainly some such means for 
assuring that production or market supplies 
will be kept in line with market demands 
would be highly desirable as a basis for any 
marketing agreement program. It is diffi- 
cult to see how an economically sound mar- 
keting agreement program could be develop- 
ed and made effective without some such 
provisions definitely included. It is prob- 
able that such adjustment provisions might 
not need to be exercised during the first 
year of operation of the agreement and it 
may be that these provisions might never 
need to be invoked. 

The widespread distribution of the wool 
growing industry and the large number of 
producers involved presents serious difficul- 
ties in the development and operation of a 
marketing agreement. A careful analysis 
of these problems must be made in order to 
determine the feasibility of such a program. 
On the other hand, there are a number of 
features of the wool industry which would 
seem to make the development of a market- 
ing agreement program a less difficult prob- 
lem than would be presented by most com- 
modities, the production of which is so 
widespread. Wool is an imperishable prod- 
uct that can be stored for long periods 
without deterioration. It is of relatively 
high value per unit and the carrying charges 
for storage are relatively low as compared 
with the value of the product. While there 
is a temporarily embarrassing surplus hang- 
ing over the market at this time, it is one 
which may be expected to disappear into 
consumptive channels probably during the 
next 12 to 24 months. Wool production is 
not subject to sudden and violent changes 
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in volume as are annual crops nor even as 
are many perennial crops. Wool is mar- 
keted through definite trade channels, most 
of it far removed from the producing cen- 
ters. Virtually all wool passes through these 
channels, only negligible amounts being sold 
directly to local mills. The first processors 
are a comparatively small and compact 
group, closely organized, and have a long 
and well earned reputation for abiding by 
their word when once given. The growers, 
too, are well organized in state and regional 
associations in all of the important produc- 
ing areas. An important factor yet to be 
determined is the extent to which the co- 
operation of the first processors can be se- 
cured in the developing and carrying out of 
a marketing agreement program. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 35) 


mand. Fashions destroy ruthlessly 
and unexpectedly. Fashion can 
build or rebuild an industry. Few 
people really know the power or true 
meaning of Fashion. Fashion is a 
matter of finding good clothes any- 
where and in incorporating good 
ideas wherever they may be found. 
An item is only a fashion after it 
is a style accepted by a large volume 
of people. I have read that a fash- 
ion revolution is being staged before 
our very eyes. Become wool-mind- 
ed, teach others to be wool-minded. 
If one million women demanded 
woolen garments and materials, 
surely that would help establish a 
fashion for woolen goods. 

Remember the mark of quality is 
not on the price tag. Quality is 
often spoken of as meaning high 
priced. The correct measuring stick 
for quality is value. 

Let us create our own prosperity 
by each buying and wearing our 
own products. “There is no defeat 
save in no longer trying.” 

Don’t sit and mourn your ship of 
dreams 

That may be lost at sea. . 

The world still moves, the sunlight 


gleams, 
Success is yet to be. 
(Continued to page 46) 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 45) 


The Utah State Convention 


HE annual meeting of the Women’s 

Auxiliary to the Utah Wool Growers 
was held on January 24th and 25th at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. The opening ses- 
sion was held conjointly with the men’s or- 
ganization, and at that time Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son, state president, made a very com- 
mendable address. 

President Eliason presided at the regular 
session of the auxiliary convention held in 
the afternoon of the first day. Reports 
were made of the work accomplished during 
the past year by the state officers, including 
President Eliason; Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper, vice 
president; Mrs. Henry Moss, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. Parley A. Dansie, historian; Mrs. 
H. H. Stevens, in charge of ways and means, 
and Mrs. H. S. Erickson, in charge of en- 
tertainment. 

The state executive committee held a very 
beneficial round table discussion in the 
morning of the second day, when repre- 
sentatives and executives of the different 
chapters of the state were present and plans 
were made for the coming year’s work, 
especially in connection with the organiza- 
tion of new chapters. 

The principal speaker at the afternoon 
session of the 25th was Mr. R. C. Pollock, 
general manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, of Chicago, who presented 
some very instructive information on cook- 
ing lamb. 

Musical numbers were given during the 
sessions by Mrs, Ida Hepworth, C. D. Doty, 
and Mrs. Anne, Walker Jones. 

A lovely luncheon was enjoyed Friday at 
the Temple Square Hotel, at which Mrs. 
Wm. Oswald presided. Mrs. David Smith 
was chairman of the committee handling 
the affair. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Salt 
Lake Chapter followed, and after brief re- 
ports, was adjourned until February 11. 

A wool afghan was raffled off during 
the convention under the direction of Mrs. 
Parley A. Dansie, and was presented to the 
winner, Mrs, A. M. Swallow, at the dinner 
dance on the 24th. 

Mrs. Parley A. Dansie. 


The Oregon Meeting 


OM every standpoint the fifth annual 
convention of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Oregon Wool Growers held in Hepp- 
ner on January 14th and 15th was success- 
ful, Although inclement weather caused 


many last minute disappointments, the well 
planned program of our president, Mrs. 
Herman Oliver, made possible the interest- 
ing and enthusiastic sessions that were held 
both days. Mrs. J. J. Wightman, president 
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of the Morrow County chapter and chair- 
man of the local hostess committee together 
with the other members of her committee 
most graciously provided for every need of 
the visiting ladies, arranging for a meeting 
place, for music, for a tea and for a de- 
lightful luncheon. Mrs. W. P. Mahoney 
was in charge of exhibits and her work was 
also wel) executed, With the cooperation 
of the local merchants she arranged window 
displays of beautiful woolen heirlooms and 
hand-made articles of the present time. These 
heirlooms, most of them in good condition, 
show conclusively that wool, while beau- 
tiful, also outwears and outlasts most any 
textile. 

Due to a temporary illness Mrs. Herman 
Oliver, state president, was unable to attend 
the meeting and Mrs. David T. Jones, the 
vice president, presided. Mrs. J. W. Wight- 
man gave the address of welcome to which 
Mrs, Ira D. Staggs responded. 

The President’s report gave a resume of 
the work of the past year and announced 
the forming of a new chapter in Harney 
County, bringing the total number of. or- 
ganized chapters to thirteen. The reports 
of the Secretary-treasurer were given and 
these showed that the number of paid mem- 
bers for 1934 had considerably increased 
over the number for 1933. 

Mr. W. E. Meyer, presidene of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Spokane, 
addressed the meeting during the Monday 
afternoon session and gave out some very 
interesting facts regarding the functions of 
that institution. Mrs. Vivian Puett of 
Prairie City gave a talk on “Wool from 
the Sheep to the Skein,” which was illus- 
trated by an exhibit of wool in all steps 
and stages of development. 

The auxiliary meeting adjourned at 3 P. 
M. to enable the ladies to attend the wool 
growers’ meeting at which time the annual 
report of the Auxiliary President was given 
to that body. 

During the Tuesday morning session re- 
ports from the county chapters were given 
and each one showed that progress had been 
made. The Umatilla County report was 
given by Mrs. Frank Chapman; Baker 
County by Mrs. Ira D. Staggs; Harney 
County by Mrs. David T. Jones; and Grant 
County by Mrs. Vera Gay. All of these 
reports showed the use of much originality 
in methods for advertising wool and lamb. 
Gilliam County and Morrow County re- 
ported inactivity for the past year, but hope 
to take up the work again with increased 
interest. 


“Sheep Conditions in Oregon” was the 
topic of an interesting paper prepared and 
given by Miss Bess Huddleston of Lonerock, 
and Mrs. Vera Gay of Dayville read a 
splendid paper on the “Origin of the Dif- 
ferent Breeds of Sheep.” Mrs. Ira Staggs 
of Baker gave a well-prepared talk on 
“Wool and Some of its Uses.” 

Mr. F. M. Simpson, research manager for 
Swift & Company, gave the address of the 
afternoon session. He mentioned many in- 


teresting facts regarding the buying habits 
of the housewife and told why some 
methods of grading meats have not proved 
satisfactory, 

The award for the largest per cent in- 
crease in membership for the year 1934 was 
presented to Umatilla County chapter for 
a 5S per cent increase over 1933. Grant 
County showed an increase of 43 per cent 
and Baker an increase of 13 per cent. The 
woolen exhibit contest in which each aux- 
iliary is allowed to enter five hand. imade 
woolen articles was won by Grant County; 
Umatilla County placing second and Mor- 
row County third. 

Mrs. George E. Fell, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Forest Grazing Policies 
(Continued from page 24) 


So far, the issue has been directed 
wholly at domestic sheep which use 
portions of the national forests of 
the West under permits issued by 
the Forest Service. It is natural that 
different points of view should 
develop on a question of this kind, 
according to the individual interests 
in different phases of conservation. 

There has been, however, miscon- 
ception in places and misinterpreta- 
tion of how the Forest Service has 
undertaken to redeem its steward- 
ship. A few have even alleged that 
the sheep influences have dictated 
the range policy. Under the policy 
of the national forests laid down in 
their establishment, the Service has 
naturally dealt intimately with peo- 
ple dependent upon the forests. It 
has become acquainted with local 
occupations and industries. It has 
attempted to appraise carefully the 
relation of the natural and renew- 
able resources of the forests to 
everyday living, at the same time 
keeping in mind their value as pub- 
lic properties. It has recognized 
that the states of the West and their 
populations have been in varying 
degrees dependent upon the national 
forests for the maintenance of 
farms and ranches, communities, 
towns, cities, and state governments. 
The use of forage by domestic stock 
—cattle and sheep—has been n0 
small item in that dependence. The 
livestock industry had made use of 
the mountain pastures for many 
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years previous to the establishment 
of the national forests. In many 
places this use was excessive, result- 
ing in abuse and range deterioration, 
but there had been built up com- 
munity and property interests all 
over the western states that could 
not be ignored and can not now be 
treated lightly. On the other hand, 
the national forests are public prop- 
erty maintained at public expense 
for the benefit of all the people. 
Under these circumstances, conflicts 
of opinions and interests are bound 
to arise, and so long as the Forest 
Service is the sole arbiter we may 
expect criticism from one source or 
another. Constructive criticism is, 
however, fundamental to a_ well- 
balanced program. Perhaps there is 
a better way than the Forest Service 
method of obtaining such a program. 
Recent developments in land-use 
planning are promising. 

There should be little difficulty 
in determining the uses to which 
land should be put in the interest 
of national, state, or community 
welfare if all the facts are assembled 
and analyzed by the state planning 
boards. The results of the surveys 
now being made and the recommen- 
dations of such boards will aid the 
Forest Service greatly in making 
adjustments when and where need- 
ed. This does not mean, as implied 
recently in stockmen’s circles, that 
it is the avowed purpose of the For- 
est Service to eliminate grazing on 
the national forestse Quite to the 
contrary, the Forest Service will 
make no radical changes in its past 
and present policy. A modification 
of that policy, however, seems to 
be essential, and I submit for your 
consideration the following: 


1. In view of the necessary adjustments 
as above indicated, the length of time re- 
quired to perfect community, state, and na- 
tional land-use plans, the necessity for in- 
tegration of federal grazing policies and the 
uncertainty as to the future adjustments re- 
quired in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
it is proposed that the years 1935 to 1939 
be considered as a readjustment period and 
only annual permits be issued for 1935. 

2. That within this period, adjustments 
for any and all purposes shall not ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of the permitted num- 
bers of stock, and that a reduction of not 
to exceed 15 per cent can be made in any 


one year. No reduction for distribution will 
be made on permits below the protective 
limits. In exceptional cases it may be neces- 
sary to make protection reductions, not to 
exceed 15 per cent, on this class of owners. 

3. That reasonable provision, locality by 
locality, be made for increases to small own- 
ers and the admission of new owners, within 
the limitations set forth above. 

4. That at the expiration of the five- 
year period, the Department will again re- 
view the whole situation and determine the 
future policy, 


I want, now, to stress another 
thing that seems to me particularly 
important. We are faced in the 
United States, generally speaking, 
with a tremendous growth of feder- 
al machinery—the FERA, AAA, 
and various other alphabetical lists 
now used as devices for meeting cer- 
tain emergency situations. Some of 
these agencies may be permanent in 
the economic picture; many others 
will pass out after filling this need. 
There has been and is, in this whole 
venture, a feeling on the part of a 
large group of people in the United 
States that there is grave danger in 
this tremendous expansion of fed- 
eral and state agencies; that these 
agencies will become bureaucracies, 
self-satisfied with themselves, self- 
satisfied with their own decisions, 
somewhat impervious to criticism, 
with an attitude of self-righteous- 
ness, and with many other dangers 
that grow out of a pure bureaucratic 
attitude. There is such danger 
unless those agencies are kept pretty 
closely related through a process of 
decentralization and through demo- 
cratic relations with the communi- 
ties in which they live. Now, there 
is no particular formula for the 
democratic relationship of which I 
speak; it is an attitude of mind; you 
either believe on one hand that the 
group of people—the common mass 
of the American people—given the 
facts, will make a fair and reason- 
able decision as to the real value of 
governmental functions, or you 
don’t. And the only fair and rea- 
sonable way of conducting these 
functions is through a group of ex- 
perts. I firmly believe that, even if 
the experts do take short cuts, it is 
essential to tie and integrate the 
Forest Service to the local com- 
munities on a democratic basis. And 
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I, personally, want the citizens of 
the United States to watch the per- 
son pushing the action button; to 
have wide open the channels by 
which those processes and their 
effects can be seen. For we have 
an opportunity to prove that it is 
possible to set up a governmental 
bureaucracy, if you please, and keep 
that bureaucracy so closely related, 
through decentralization and 
through closely integrated contact 
with the people of a community, 
that they have a real and an actual 
voice—not merely a gesture—in 
vital questions of policy which af- 
fect them. 

This is a slower, more cumber- 
some, more difficult process, I admit, 
but the processes of democracy are 
always slower and more difficult. 
And bureaucracy is out on a limb 
unless it does tie these movements 
directly and sympathetically to the 
citizens of the country. 

That is why I want to see the 
names of prominent citizens on 
planning boards. For when we come 
to consider an integrated land policy 
for the various states, we must have 
the services of the leading citizens of 
that particular state. I should hate 
to see the whole movement of state 
land planning drift into a place for 
salaried positions for political ap- 
pointments. 

I firmly believe the Forest Sérv- 
ice, through its experience of over 
30 years, is going to maintain that 
point of view. I know we have 
the group spirit. I find, in the man- 
agement of forest lands, a great op- 
portunity to prove conclusively 
that a bureaucracy which does not 
become hide-bound, inaccessible, 
and crystallized in a set mold, can 
successfully endure; spiritually ‘as 
well as physically. We have proved, 
and we can prove, that the dangers 
of bureaucracy can be avoided; that 
it can keep itself close and respon- 
sible enough to the citizens of the 
United States so that they can feel 
that the organization is their ser- 
vant and is doing its job for the 
citizens of the United States, rather 
than superimposing upon them reg- 
imentation and regulations. 





Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 39) 


until late March. Owners have kept 
wheat-field lambs moving to market 
as fast as they rounded into condi- 
tion and it is their intention to con- 
tinue the process until a clean-up is 
effected. The eastern feeding belt 
should clean up in another two 
weeks and then western fed lambs 
will have all outlet channels open. 
The total number of lambs on 
feed January 1 was about 5 per cent 
short of the same date 1934. Fewer 
have been marketed in the past 
30 days than in the correspond- 
ing time last year so that February 
finds the lamb supply only slightly 
less than a year ago. However, this 
cannot be regarded as a bearish in- 
fluence in the market as there will 
be such shortages in the beef and 
pork supply that dressed lamb and 
mutton should meet an increased de- 
mand during the next 60 days. Prime 
cattle are selling up to $13, choice 
hogs $7.70, plus tax $9.95, and lambs 


For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through 
Four Seasons 
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are below $9. Total meat tonnage 
in the first five months this year 
will fall 30 to 35 per cent below the 
same period last year. 

Spring should see a good demand 
for breeding ewes for replacement 
purposes but it will be hard to lo- 
cate good ewes at any time during 
the next six to eight months. The 
government buying removed around 
four million head practically, all in 
aged classes. Such a large per cent 
was in non-producing ages that 
actual production has not been re- 
duced that much. However, the 
spring lamb crop will show the 
effects of a subsistence feed condi- 
tion. 

January receipts were 125,615 
compared with 149,475 in the same 
month last year and the smallest 
supply in any January since 1926. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


GPEEF receipts were again light 
the past month, the total being 


the 


STEWART] 


66,858 compared with 46,805 in 
December and 93,984 in January, 
1934. Bulk of the month’s offer- 
ings was from western feed lots, 
though around 15,000 head came 
from the wheat fields of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

The market for all classes held up 
well throughout the month, but 
with increased receipts the last week, 
prices declined to some extent. At 
the close of December best fed lambs 
were selling at $8.35 and natives 
$8.15, but by the 9th of January 
prices showed a full dollar advance, 
when fed kinds reached $9.35 and 
natives $9.25. During the next two 
weeks values held around steady, 
but by the close part of the advance 
was lost, leaving values around 40 
cents higher for the month. On 
the extreme close best fed lambs 
sold at $8.75, with less desirable 
kinds $8@8.50, and best natives 
$8.50. Clips sold up to $8.75 at 
the high time, but were quotable 
around $8.25 on the close. 

H.. H. Madden. 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


TOE ats cURL RT von ES REE 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past four seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is the 
comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 
J. B. Long Company 
Great Falls, Montana Rangely, Colorado and 
John G, Taylor Company, Watson, Utah 
Lovelock, evade Deseret Live Stock Co. 
Cross, Uta 


Newhouse Shearing Co. 
Milford, Utah — 


Coffin Sheep Company Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington Elk Springs, Colorado 


Frank Roberts. 











S-W 
COMB 


Made and Guaranteed by 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 


The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 


Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
of machine shearing and stil] leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


45 Years Making 
Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 S. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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President Ellenwood’s Address 
(Continued from page 22) 


receive, the worse off we are. Some 
of our college professors and poli- 
tical economists tell us to lower our 
tariff walls to bring back interna- 
tional trade and the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture, H. A. 
Wallace says: “America must 
choose.” 

I agree with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace that America must 
choose; but that choice must be 
America for Americans by main- 
taining a high protective tariff. 
Let us analyze for the moment a 
protective tariff and see what it 
means and why so much difference 
of opinion. The answer is simply 
selfishness) This whole nation 
should be united as much on a tariff 
for protection as it is on immigra- 
tion. Immigration is restricted and 
is not a political question. It has 
for its purpose the same object as a 
protective tariff, viz.: The welfare 
of the United States of America. 

Differences of opinion on tariff 
matters arise from the fact that too 
many of us are specialists and selfish. 
Take many of our free trade college 
professors and political economists. 
They produce nothing but speeches, 
of which this country has a surplus. 
Therefore, a protective tariff would 
not enhance the value of their prod- 
ucts, so they wish to buy everything 
as cheaply as possible and want you 
and me’ to produce our products in 
competition with the cheapest labor 
and living conditions there are in 
the world. 

Take the corn and hog man of 
Iowa and Illinois. He produces a 
surplus of pork products and spe- 
cializes in that one thing. Therefore, 
he may figure selfishly that he 
should buy everything else as cheap 
as possible. 

The wheat farmer west of the 
Mississippi may figure somewhat the 
same way. The cotton farmer of 
the South and, likewise, the tobacco 
farmer of Virginia. But, if each one 
of these specialists will just figure 
sensibly, he must realize that his fel- 





LARGE SHEEP TENTS 


INDIVIDUAL LAMBING TENTS 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Also have a few USED U. S. Army Hospital Ward Tents, 
18x50, Vents in Top—ideal for Lambing 


The Schaefer Tent & Awnin3 Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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7. ea eee Ap PROVED and used by pro- 


Hardwood framed. Stormoroof. gressive sheepmen everywhere. 
Brands wet sheep as effectively 
as dry. Stays on in all kinds of 
weather. Positively does not 
mat or harm the fibres. 
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Like, whee roof green 
~ fe) {MEA ©. F. Wiees TEAL Temple 8t. 
Seon te stt-tins ae SCOURS [pipet Pathe 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. OUT 
Ogden, Utah 














Hotel Utah 





Salt Lake City 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


“The very best of everything at AME WORKS am 
sensible prices” 























Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 





Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 
GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants......................--...----cscccccsecsecccecsecseeceneees 























SHEEPMEN 


If you need a good sheep dog, we have 
some fine pups from real workers. 
They are intelligent and have lots of 
pep. Pedigreed Kelpies and Purebred 
Australian Shepherds. 


Write Us Your Wants 
GEO. A. REED, Burley, Idaho 

















Buy Direct 


by getting manufacturer’s 
Send for our FREE 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 


1205 N. W. Davis Street 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - - 

California - Nevada 


Idaho 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
prices. 
illustrated 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 











WANTED: Trained Sheep Dog 


Would like to hear from anyone who has 
for sale, at a reasonable price, a thoroughly 
trained sheep herding dog (male or female) 
that would be of real assistance to elderly man 
in herding flock on restricted range. Please 
give age, price, and full particulars as to 
training in first letter. 


ALLEN T. BORST 
Route 1, Box 43 Centralia, Wash. 








y BOY 
KA y y LIKE MINE—EAS ¥ 
Va NOUR POCKET BOC gs 
a 
Save sie to $20 on Mueller lMeciene ra 
saddles. Quality harness, a : 
boots, belts, bridles, ete. it: 





& 
429 MUELLER BLDG., DENVER, COLO 








Se N Rae NPR 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 















low citizens cannot buy those prod- 
ucts unless their own products are 
sold at a profit and this can only be 
done by having a protective tariff 
on all products of farm, factory and 
mine. 


I am a specialist too. Sheep. I 
have never produced a horse, mule, 
cow, goat, hog or raised any hay, 
grain, fruit, or vegetables. I buy 
everything I use. While it is true 
that I want a protective tariff on 
wool and mutton, yet, I am not sel- 
fish. I want to see every other man’s 
product protected so he will have a 
profit on his products and will have 
money to spend for your products 
and mine, adding to his comforts, 
pleasure and standard of living. 

Some of our auto manufacturers 
have been urging reciprocal trade 
agreements, believing they will sell 
more cars in foreign countries. Just 
another case of Selfish Business with 
no thought of Government Welfare. 
They would sacrifice protection of 
our products in order to sell more 
cars to the producers in Australia 
and South America. They forget 
that the farmers of this country are 
in need of new cars and will buy if 
their products are adequately pro- 
tected. If given a chance to make 


a profit on their products they will . 


buy more cars than all the farmers 
in Australia and South America 
combined. 

Who has been benefited by the 
recent trade agreement under which 
the American duties on Cuban to- 
bacco and sugar were reduced? No 
one but the high financiers of Wall 
Street who own the Cuban planta- 
tions that export to this country. 

Some of our free trade selfish 
theorists tell us that our export trade 
has fallen off so many millions of 
dollars because of our high tariff. 
This is not a fact—they quit buy- 
ing because we quit lending them 
the money on worthless securities. 
That statement is misleading too 
because much of this decline is due 
to the decline in the value of prod- 
ucts rather than the volume. Sup- 
pose the volume did decline 30, 40 
or even 50 per cent, what business 
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did not do even worse the past few 
years? 

Let us remember that our greatest 
market for our goods is here at 
home. That the per capita purchas 
ing power of labor in this country 
is double that of any other country 
in the world.. The per capita income 
of all the people is greater than any 
place on earth. This is the only mar 
ket where we can sell for cash. When 
we export we accept other goods in 
payment and every dollar’s worth 
of foreign goods imported displaces 
about two dollars’ worth of our la 
bor. Let us protect this home mar 
ket. Let us forget about competitive 
tariffs—reciprocal tariff—tariff for 
revenue—and think only about a 
protective tariff. 

It should not be a political ques- 
tion at all. It should be a govern- 
mental policy without argument the 
same as immigration and for the 
same reason, “America for Ameri- 
cans.” The same applies to our war 
debt question. Let us realize that 
the less we collect in goods the better 
off we are. Let us talk it over the 
same as creditors in private business 
should have done these last few 
years. Let us say to our debtors that 
every dollar’s worth of produce you 
buy from us in excess of what we 
buy from you, if you pay for it, 
your debts will be canceled ratably 
or materially reduced. 

There is no better way to state 
the facts concerning our foreign 
trade than to analyze the report of 
Mr. George N. Peek, special adviser 
to the President on foreign trade. 
In his report, which takes the form 
of a letter to the President, he has 
cast a balance sheet. He has simply 
put down what we sold and what 
we received for it. This balance 
sheet, compiled from the official 
records and approved by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows that in 
thirty-eight years of foreign trading 
we have for our efforts and the 
wealth dispensed a great pile of for- 
eign promises to pay; that we have 
sold more than twenty-two billion 
dollars’ worth of goods for which 
we have not been paid. In spite of 
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all these facts there are many who 
still insist that the thing most needed 
to restore prosperity is to increase 
our foreign trade. 


In passing I cannot refrain from 


expressing appreciation on behalf of ° 


our organization for all the President 
and his Administration have done 
for the producer in this day of 
trouble, viz.: drouth relief, debt 
relief, crop control, retention of the 
protective tariff besides numerous 
others. We are fortunate indeed to 
have such a man in the White House 
at Washington during this period 
readjustment. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion let me state that it 
is up to the thinking people of the 
Nation, by that I mean the great 
middle class to which you and I 
belong, to prove that Lord Macaulay 
was wrong in his prediction. All 
men, and women too, who believe 
in this form of government must be 
less selfish in business and society; 
think more of Government Welfare 
and prove that both liberty and 
civilization can be retained. For the 
younger generation, in schools and 
colleges, a new course should be 
added known as “Government Wel- 
fare.” For the business and profes- 
sional man, the farmer, the laboring 
man and the politician of today, will 
say, all must think more about the 
preservation of our government and 
less about selfish business. Let us 
make the New Deal a square deal 
and go forward with loyalty to our 
country as fair minded and less sel- 
fish citizens of one great nation 
united with liberty, justice and pro- 
tection for all our people. 





California Lamb Contracting 
Starts 


PRING lamb contracts are now 
being made between California 
sheepmen and packers, according to 
reports carried in the February 5 
issue of the California Wool Grower. 


Several thousand lambs in Teha- 
ma County are reported as under 
contract with an eastern packer at 
814 cents a pound for delivery in 
April and May. Nine cents is the 
figure reported for a contract made 
with an eastern packer for a bunch 
of lambs in the Yolo County dis- 
trict for delivery between March 15 
and May 15. Another contract re- 
ported in the same county calls for 
10 cents a pound for lambs delivered 
prior to March 15. In Sacramento 
Valley contracts are being made at 
814 cents. All of these prices are 


f.o.b. shippmg point. 

On February 12, it had been esti- 
mated that from 125,000 to 175,000 
lambs had been contracted for 
March, April, and May delivery out 
of a total number of lambs ready 
for market during those months of 
1,250,000. 





Dr. Mohler, U.S. Animal 
Industry Chief, 


Honored 


T the 150th anniversary of the 

Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was given the society’s 
medal of merit “for outstanding 
achievements as Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, noted 
animal pathologist, bactericlogist, 
and livestock sanitarian.” 

The award, made at a banquet 
February 11, at which Dr. Mohler 
was a guest speaker, is the highest 
honor that the distinguished society 
gives. Dr. Mohler was also elected 
an honorary member. The organ- 
ization is the oldest agricultural so- 
ciety in the United States, George 
Washington formerly being a mem- 
ber and Benjamin Franklin an ad- 
visor. 


DEVELOPED THRU 
U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
EXPERIMENTS 


the most 


effective. ¢ This product 
dehydrated, fil- 

3 tered and treated to 

remove the irri- 

\ tating free acids is mar- 


keted under the name: 


COUPON 


SPECIAL OFFER 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 


Sign and mail coupon with 10¢ and a liberal 
P. 0. Box 1256 New Orleans, La. 


sized can of Pine-trel will be sent you to try. 
Iam sending 10 cents for the trial size can of PINE-TREL. 


Out of 353 compounds 
and mixtures tested as 
fly repellents and 
healing wound 
dressings, Pine 

Tar Oil, S. G. 
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ADDRESS 
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I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 




















INT 
SHEEP BRANDS 





Where many sheepmen formerly branded 
twice a year, MINTRA now does the job once 
and it stays ‘on clearly and is readable for 


the full year. Half less labor—half less 
paint. Ranchmen also say that a gallon of 
MINTRA will brand at least a third more 
sheep. 


















Five standard 
colors. Always 
ready to use. 
Never requires 
thickening. 


Your Warehouse 
or Dealer Can 
Supply You 





Manufactured by 


MINEHART-TRAYLOR CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Distributors: 
Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Salt Lake Hardware 
Co., Salt Lake City and Pocatello; Arizona 
Wool Growers Assn., Phoenix; Rohlff 
Lumber & Supply Co., Casper; Radford 
Grocery Co., Roswell and Carlsbad 











Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











WASHINGTON 


Some of the coldest weather of 
the winter, with subzero tempera- 
tures in the northeastern counties, 
was followed in the last week by 
some of the warmest weather in 
many years in many sections. Heavy 
rains were frequent, and with melt- 
ing snows, made flooding in many 
lower valleys. Wheat and _ grass 
have made appreciable growth where 
not under snow. Livestock are now 
in good condition generally, though 
during the inclement weather there 
was some suffering, especially among 
ewes. There is plenty of feed, 
though feeding began some weeks 
ago in the east. 


Coulee 


Up to January 16,°the weather 
was good. Since then we have some 
snow and cold. 

Conditions are about the same as 
1933, with better weather than in 
1931 and 1932. Just about the same 
number of range sheep are on feed. 
Early in the fall, alfalfa hay was 
$10; now it is about $7 to $8. 

Ewes bred to lamb are in about 
the same number as last year. We 
kept about the same number of 
ewes last fall for breeding purposes, 
and they are beautiful ewes now. 
Although most of the sheepmen in 
this section disposed of their old 
ewes, I think the age of our ewe 
bands is a little old yet. 

Coyotes are more numerous be- 
cause there are not enough hunters 
from the state or county. 


Hodgen and McDonald. 


Ellensburg 


Weather and feed conditions at 
this time (February 5) are the best 
I have known, although feed for the 
summer may not be so good. About 
the same number of range sheep are 
on feed this winter. Hay is about 


$8 per ton in the stack. 
Fewer ewe lambs were kept over 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 19) 


* previous years. 






last fall for flock purposes than in 7 


The average age in 
the ewe flocks is about the same. 
We have had more coyotes because 


of milder winters and less trapping. 
Fred Hanson. 


IDAHO 


Temperature conditions have been 


more favorable on livestock than F 
usual in January. Precipitation was P 


not wanting, and snowfall was gen- 
eral, though the snow covering has 
been moderate, and has now disap- 
peared from much of the lower 
country. Livestock are mostly in 
good condition, some early lambs 
being reported. Winter grains con- 
tinue in good. condition. Feeding 
has continued, but feed consump- 
tion has not been exceptional at any 
place. 
Lava Hot Springs 


Although feed is very poor (Feb- 
ruary 8), the weather has been 
pretty fair, with about the same 
amount of snow as there was two 
years ago. We are feeding about 
the same number of sheep as we did 
last year. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
in 1935 is nearly the same as that of 
last year. There are more old ewes 
in the bands now than there were 
four years ago. 

I think we have more coyotes be- 
cause the pelts are so low in price 
that the trapper does not care to 


try to get them. 
Alfred S. Baker. 


MONTANA 


Most of the month was fine and 
mild, but the third week and the 
beginning of the fourth were much 
the coldest of the winter, being 
highly unfavorable for livestock 
though without many losses because 
of brief duration of the cold spell. 
Occasional snows of moderate depth 
were reported, being ample for cur- 
rent livestock needs, and assuring 


(Continued to page 54) 
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ELIVERING 
in the 


pinches 


HE best work is done at exactly 

the right time. A home run with 
the bags full is four times as effective as 
one with the bases empty. 

To Swift & Company and the produc- 
ers it serves, the time element is more 
important than it is in most other 
businesses. 

Livestock and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts must be sold from farm and ranch 
when they are ready; to wait longer 
means unnecessary loss to growers. 
Swift & Company buys for cash, at 


competitive prices, what-the—produc-— 


ers offer. a2 
Fresh meat is highly perishable. Even 
cured meats must be moved into con- 
sumptive channels with reasonable 
promptness after they have been pre- 


pared and are ready to be sold. Swift 
& Company quickly and skilfully pre- 
pares what it buys and passes the prod- 
ucts, still at their best, on to retail stores. 
There consumers purchase when they 
are ready to eat. 

If demand improves anywhere, Swift 
salesmen at once notify the company 
over its network of telegraph wires. Its 
facilities enable Swift & Company, if 
necessary in a pinch, to make deliveries 
from hundreds of miles away. 

Through Swift & Company and its 
60,000 employes, country producers are 
‘always in touch at the right times, with 
city demand. Swift & Company’s profits, 
from all sources, have averaged only a 
fraction of a cent per pound, over a 
period of years. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States. 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 317,697 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 


Arlington, Ohio 
geet. Nebr. 


W. S. Alge 
Frank L. Hall 
J. W. Owens. 
W. D. Candland 
Joseph H. King 
Frank Bullard 








Laramie Wyoming 
Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Broughton, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec-y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 
For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 
Sampson’s Range and 
Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Native American 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued to page 52) 


for spring needs in most places. 
Chinooks have carried away much 
snow from the lower, eastern coun- 
try. In spite of the general deteriora- 
tion during the cold weather, the 
condition of livestock is mostly 


fairly good. 
Barber 


Range conditions are poor (Feb- 
ruary 1), and not as good as last 
year, though about the same as two 
years ago. 

We have about the same number 
on winter feed. Hay is priced from 
$13 to $15 per ton in the stack. 

We bred 80 per cent as many 
ewes to lamb in 1935 as in 1934. 

The average age in the ewe flocks 
is younger than previously. We 
kept more ewe lambs last fall than 
in previous years. 

Coyotes are more fumerous this 
year. I think there have not been 
as many pups dug out as there were 


a year ago. M. H. Bartz. 


Circle 


Most of the range sheep have been 
taken to other parts of the state to 
winter. Those remaining are fed 
high-priced, shipped-in feed, Rus- 
sian thistle, and what little they can 





ROMNEY SHEEP UNEXCELLED 
FOR RANGE CROSS BREEDING 


Low set—Blocky—with wool of 
excellent length and quality. 


Write for list of Breeders 


American Romney Breeders Assn. 


200 Dairy Bldg. O. S. C. 
CORVALLIS, ORE. 











In England— 


At the December 1934 Fat Stock 
Show, Birmingham, the Champion pen 
went to pure bred Hampshire ewe 
lambs from the Clifton-Brown flock. 
Six fens competed for this honor. First 
three places on pens of cross-bred 
wethers went to lambs of a Hamp- 
shire cross. 


In America— 


At the 1934 Los Angeles Fat Stock 
Show, first prize on carlot fat lambs 
went to Hampshire cross-bred lambs. 
At the recent Ogden Show, two out of 
first three places, carlot fat lambs, won 
by Hampshire cross-bred lambs, and 
reported as under closest competition 
in the 16 years of the Ogden Show. 


Let— 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Send you booklet and breeders’ list. 

Address: Helen Tyler Belote, 
Acting Secretary 

72 Woodland Avenue Detroit, 


President, MacMillan Hoopes, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Mich. 

















Ewes Sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More 
Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred 
to any other breed. 





American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 

Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 

Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 








ore? 
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find on an almost bare range. We 
have about the same number on 
feed. Hay is $18 per ton. 

We had no rain last fall and the 
snowfall so far is below normal 
(February 2). It has been very 
cold, with feed rather short, but it 
is thawing now. 

Ten per cent fewer ewes were 
bred to lamb in 1935 than in 1934. 
More lambs than usual were kept 
for replacement. The ages in the 
ewe flocks range from one to four, 
with very few five-year-olds on 
hand. 

We have a government hunter in 
| the county here, but there will be 
* many coyotes left. 

: Ernest Basener. 


Malta 


Our weather and feed conditions 
have been bad for the sheep, but 
are much better now, February 8. 

We have about twice as many 
range sheep on feed this winter. 
There is no hay for sale here, but 
along Milk River, bluejoint is $20 
in the stack. 

Our ewe flocks are from one to 
three years younger. The usual 
number of ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall for flock purposes. 

We had our first heavy loss this 
winter from coyotes. We could not 
secure poison or personal help from 
the Biological Survey. . 

There are divided interests and 
conflicting control where the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act is concerned. I 
think that no action should be taken 
until the state laws are revised and 
the control centered. in one depart- 


agent. _J. O. Barnard. 


WYOMING 


Most of the month was mild and 
fine for livestock, but in the third 
week a cold wave swept the state 
which was very hard on livestock. 
Preceded and accompanied by a 
fairly general snowfall of a few 
inches, this cold, windy weather 
proved an_ additional hardship in 
covering the forage. Later, how- 
ever, it-turned warm and springlike 
again. and. the greatest need was for 


moisture. Grains are practically 
destroyed in the southeastern por- 
tion for the want of moisture. The 
state is now bare of snow to the foot- 
hills generally. 


Glendo 


Feed and weather conditions on 
the range are extremely poor (Janu- 
ary 31). The drouth has been 
worse this year, and combined with 
the ravages of grasshoppers, has left 
the range bare. A much smaller 
number of range ewes are getting 
feed this winter. Hay in the stack 
is from $12 to $14. 

Compared with last year, 
number of ewes bred to lamb 
1935 is considerably smaller. Only a 
small percentage of old ewes were 
kept over. 

Coyotes are more numerous this 
year due, no doubt, to lack of fed- 
eral aid. 


the 


George M. Black. 
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Kaycee 


We, in this section, are experienc= 
ing- one of the driest and warmest 
open winters to my knowledge. The 
stock are putting in time but I do’ 
not believe they would stand any 
hardship without considerable feed. 
Though considerable hay was bought 
up for winter feéding, very little is 
being used at present due to the mild 
weather. It was bought at from 
$10 to $12 in the stack. 

In most cases about the same num- 
ber of ewes were bred to lamb in 
1935, as in 1934. About an aver- 
age number of ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall. Most of our ewe 
bands were culled pretty closely; 

E. D. Beek. | 





American and Delaine 


Merino Meeting 


"THE twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American and De? 
laine Merino Record Association was 
held at the Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, January 16. The report 
of the business office for the past 
year showed a small reduction in 
the number of records and a slight 
increase in transfers, with expenses 
exceeding receipts by $218.73. 

The 25-cent recording fee will 
be continuéd for another year and 
the annual record volume will be 
published as usual. 


The officers elected for 1935 were: 

President, Judge H. W. Jewell, Delaware, 
Ohio; vice president, W. L. Fisk, Newark, 
Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Gowdy William- 
son, Xenia, Ohio. Pedigree committee, Geo. 
W. Deeds, Pataskala; C. H. Bell, Ashley, 
and J. J. Scheetz, Coshocton (all of Ohio). 
Executive Board, J. I. Liles, Collins; W. L. 
Fisk, Newark; A. R. Jewell, Centerburg; 
J. M. Wilson, Columbus; C. L. Robb, Cadiz; 
G. J. Hill, Chesterhill; and G. Krantz, 
Dover, (all of Ohio). Advisory Board, 
F. H. Lohman, Boerne, Texas; V. G. War- 
ner, Bloomfield, Iowa; S. B. Whitaker, Penn’ 
Yan, N. Y.; Otto Nye, Jonesville, Mich.; 
Chas. B. Orndorff, Waynesburg, Pa.; S. E. 
Peck, Geneva, Ill.; W. Percy Folsom, Pilot 
Rock, Ore.; F. B. Gorham, West Rutland, 
Vt.; Ed. Gambrel, Ukiah, Califi;O. W. 
Long, Wick, W. Va., and H. S. Powers, 
Gentry, Mo. 

Gowdy Williamson, Secretary 
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nee FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 


San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


In The Following States: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, “d RICHMOND, VA. 


Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 











The Center »« 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— — isat 


From All Sections—To All Sec- KANS AS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


Every Convenience 
Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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EAST MEETS WEST 














The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 


determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid raii- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 


for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 
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SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid raii- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
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